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You can’t miss when you 
put ’em through yourself. 

I'm Bill Russell. 

In basketball I tell my players when they have a sure shot, take it 
Don't pass off! 

The same holds true when it comes to saving money on Long Distance. If you dial your 
own out-of-state calls from your home or office, you've got a sure shot! Up to 50% savings 
on interstate calls within the continental U S. except Alaska. 

So don't pass off to the operator! You can't save money that way. 

To save on Long Distance calls, put 'em through yourself. 
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Custom-made suit: $ 85 
Today: $175 


1944: $100,000 of life insurance cost $965. 
Today, we’ve got it down to $437. 


We began in 1906 by selling an idea 
called "term insurance" More insurance for 
less money. 

Ever since then, the cost of living has 
been going up, and the cost of our term 
insurance has been going down. 

In 1944, the annual premium on our 
$100,000 five-year term policy was $965. 

This was for a man 35 years old. 

Today, $965 buys him $226,000 

Our agents specialize in term insurance. 
They know how to save you money. 

They can help you with all your financial 


planning, too. Like Larry Gordon, our 

General Agent in Glenview, Illinois. 
Larry started his agency in 
f ~ ■“4 1965, with a card table and a one- 
room office. Last year, his agency's 
A sales of $44 million ranked in 

Occidental's top 10. And he now has a second 
office in Chicago's Loop. Larry Gordon is 
a good man to talk with about insurance. 

Look for our agents in the Yellow Pages. 
They can save you some real money 
Occidental Life, Occidental Center, 

Los Angeles, California 90051. 

Occidental Life- 
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24 Page 

BOOKLET! 

How to build 
a powerful body! 


FREE! The booklet that shows you how to get a body just 
as powerful, just as healthy, just as manly as the thousands 
of men around the world who have discovered Bullworker. 
It doesn’t matter if you are 16 or 60, underweight or over- 
weight, fighting fit or out of condition. Bullworker can get 
you back in shape. See and measure your strength increase 
from the very first day. All it takes is 5 minutes a day— in 
the privacy of your own home. Read the full fascinating 
story and scientific proof of Bullworker’s effectiveness in 
your free booklet, and details of Bullworker’s 14-day Free 
home trial. Just mail coupon today— no cost, no obligation. 



Just 7 of the eighteen 
muscle groups improved 
by Bullworker. 

Front upper arm (Biceps) - ensures 
an athletic upper arm. 

. Forearms (Flexors and Extensors) • 

forms a sinewy forearm. 

. Chest (Pectorals) - ensures a wond- 
erfully arched chest and deeper 
breathing. 

, Front stomach 

(Abdominals) - prevents 
fat accumulation on the j 
stomach following 
exercising. 

. Side stomach (External 
Obliques) - forms a 
narrow waist by being 
exercised. 

. Front thigh (Quadriceps) 

- forms athletic well- 
shaped thighs. 

Calf (Gastrocnemius) - 
normalizes the shape 
of the calf. 



BULLWORKER SERVICE 

201 Lincoln Blvd. 
Middlesex. N.J. 08846 



• Forge excess 
stomach tat into 
solid muscle. 

• Transform weak 
arms into pillars 
of strength. 

• Lift and broaden sagging shoulders. 

• Develop a chest that breathes power. 

• Strengthen your back, forearms, wrists, 
thighs and calves. 


FREE 

BOOKLET 
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Canada: 


BULLWORKER SERVICE 
Dept. BW-1301 

201 Lincoln Blvd., Middlesex, New Jersey 08846 
Please send me my FREE full color brochure 
about BULLWORKER 2 without obligation. No 
salesman will call. 


Name — 


_Age. 


Canada: Home delivery duty paid. Ask tor FREE booklet. 
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Presenting the 
84 mpg Volkswagen. 


Since all the car manufacturers are conduct- 
ing their own mileage tests these days, we at 
Volkswagen thought we’d conduct one too. 

So we modified our body— and our engine. 
And, of course, we got someone who didn't 
weigh much to drive. 


Lo and behold, we got 84 miles per gallon! 
Ridiculous?Nobody normally drives like this? 
Of course. That's precisely our point. 

Nobody normally drives like most | 
of those tests you’re seeing. 

Volkswagen: An honest 25*miles per g allon. 
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Sports Illustrated is published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end. by Time Inc.. 541 North 
Fairbanks Court. Chicago. III. 
60611; principal office Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N.Y. 10020; 
James R. Shepley, President; 
Clifford J. Crum, Treasurer; 
Charles B. Bear, Secretary. Second- 
class postage paid at Chicago, III. 
and at additional mailing offices. 
Authorized as second-class mail by 

the Post Office Department, Otta- 
wa, Canada and for payment of 
postage in cash. Subscription price 
in the United States, Canada. 
Puerto Rico and the Caribbean 
islands SI4.00 a year; military per- 
sonnel anywhere in the world S 10.00 
a year; all others SI 8.00 a year. 
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Next week 

BELIEVE IT OR NOT, the re- 
newal of the Belmont could 
produce the horse of the year 
in a year without a Secretariat. 
Whitney Tower reports on the 
most significant race of 1974. 

COLLEGE TRACK moves to a 
climax in the NCAA champi- 
onships at Austin, where the 
eyes of Texans will be on de- 
fending team champion UCLA 
and on miler Tony Waldrop. 


REGGIE JACKSON, particular 
star of the champion Oakland 
A’s, is batting nearly .400 in the 
ball park and taking a lusty 
swing at life, as well. A can- 
did portrait by Roy Blount Jr. 


© 1974 


without permission is prohibited. 







FREE! 

Full color, pool-care 
booklet atyour 
iwim Dealer. 





Get Pennswim's complete 
full color, pool-care booklet. 
It tells you everything you 
need to know to keep your 
pool fresh and clear all 
season long. Only Pennswim 
offers you the complete line 
of pool-care products for 
one-stop shopping. Look for 
this life-size display of C.W. 
(Clear Water) Pool at your 
local Pennswim dealer. 


PENNSWIM 


POOL CHEMICALS 


PRODUCTS OF PENNWALT CORPORATION • THREE PARKWAY • PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19102. 



BOOKTALK 

Everything you always wanted to know about 
the Kentucky Derby, from Aristides to Zev 

T he 100th running of the Kentucky Der- 
by is history now, but the centennial will 
not fade into thin air with the last strains of 
My Old Kentucky Home. Two handsome 
new books, gift-sized and gift-priced, keep 
alive the high and low moments of the Der- 
by’s first century, and if neither has the fla- 
vor of a tall, solid mint julep, each has plen- 
ty to recommend it. 

The more impressive and authoritative is 
The Kentucky Derby : The First 100 Years , 
by Peter Chew ( Houghton Mifflin, 515). The 
other, somewhat skimpier but attractive all 
the same, is Run for the Roses: 100 Years at 
the Kentucky Derby, by Jim Bolus (Haw- 
thorn. S14.95). Both arc loaded with pic- 
tures, commentary and statistics. 

Inescapably, they cover the same ground, 
chronicling the Derby year by year from the 
victory in 1875 of a “compact little golden- 
red chestnut" named Aristides to the thun- 
dering triumph in 1973 t>f Secretariat, the 
horse that became a TV star. Told by either 
writer, it is a fascinating tale, with a number 
of luminous moments that survive in Amer- 
ican legend. 

If anything, the chronicle may be of more 
interest to those of us with only a casual in- 
terest in racing than to true aficionados, who 
presumably know it all by heart. How many 
of the former are aware, for example, that 
Man o'War was held out of the 1920 Derby 
because, as Bolus puts it. "his owner, Sam 
Riddle, thought the race was held too early 
in the year to ask a 3-year-old to haul 126 
pounds over a mile and a quarter"? Or that, 
as Chew claims. “Horsemen agree there is 
no more difficult race to gel ready for than 
the Kentucky Derby"? (Same reason: they 
think May is too early.) 

Such provocative tidbits aside, both books 
trace the Derby front the founding of the 
Louisville Jockey Club in 1874 through the 
lean early limes to the great triumphs and 
surprises of recent years. And the disappoint- 
ments, too, of which the most poignant was 
the performance of Silky Sullivan in 1958. 
The gritty little horse had won millions of 
admirers with his exhilarating comc-from- 
bchind stretch runs, but he turned into the 
stretch at Churchill Downs and finished 
12th in a field of 14. 

So pick your book. Either will give you a 
happy dose of Derby nostalgia, though the 
edge must go to Chew. His text is consid- 
erably more thorough, especially on the early 
history, and his statistical appendix is far 
more comprehensive. On the other hand. 
Bolus writes in a pleasantly breezy way and 
captures the devil-may-care atmosphere of 
Derby Week with some nice vignettes. It is 
fair to say that you will not go far wrong 
with either book. 

-Jonathan Yarimey 
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Henry Aaron. The greatest homerun 
hitter of all time. To get a big 2 ft. x 
3 ft., full-color poster of Hank-clout- 
ing No. 715— just fill out the coupon 
below and mail it along with your 
check or money order for $2.00 (plus 


50c postage) to: Sports Illustrated. P.O. 
Box 149, Holmes. Pa. 19043. (You can 
also order any of the other baseball 
superstar posters listed on the cou- 
pon (rv S2.00 each, and 3 for $5. plus 
50c postage.) 


sioakTI 

3 Tom Seaver 6N1 
; : Willie Stargell 8N4 


Sports Illustrated 

P.O. Box 149. Holmes. Pa. 19043 
Send me the following Baseball Su- 
perstar posters @ $2 each or at your 
special offer of 3 for $5 (plus 50c 
postage): 


Pete Rose 3N1 
: Ron Santo 4A4 


: Hank Aaron 1N1 
C Dick Allen 4A5 
G Johnny Bench 3N4 
! ' Lou Brock 10N4 
' Roberto Clemente 
8N1 


Bob Gibson 10N3 
C Reggie Jackson 9A3 
□ Mickey Lolich 6A5 
O Willie Mays 6N2 
C Brooks Robinson 
1A1 


My check G money order C for S_ 


(Please allow 3 weeks for delivery) 




To be a going, growing airline, 
you’ve got to keep doing things 
better. That’s why you’ll like 
what’s new on Ozark Air Lines. 

More jets. More nonstop flights. 
Colorful new interiors. More 
legroom, more comfort, better 
looks. Our meals? Ask an Ozark 
passenger about our new 
International Flair dinners. Or our 
wine-and-cheese baskets. Fly 
on Ozark Air Lines; you'll see. 

We're going all out to give you the 
kind of flight you're looking for. Which 
is one good reason we're one of 
America's fastest-growing airlines. 


PLEASING 
YOU MORE: 

we’re big on that 


Call your travel agent or 

OZARK & 
AIRLINES 



"A few years back, 
we thought this oil field had 
been pumped about as dry as 
West Texas itself. Now we've 
got ways of getting more out 
than we did the first time'' 

—John Okerson, Amoco Production, Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


Back when oil was easy to come by, we'd drill a 
well and produce it until the oil would no longer 
flow into the well. 



Then we'd say the well was dry, even though we 
knew there was still oil down there. You see, 
for all purposes it was dry, Back then we 
had to rely on natural well pressure to 
force the oil into the well. And when that 
natural pressure ran out, we had to 
move on. That was the end of what we 
call primary recovery. 


Today, we're going back to the old dry 
wells with new methods. And we're 
getting out more oil than we did 
the first time. 

One new method we’re using 
is called secondary recovery 
by water-flooding. And one of the 
places we're using it is in the old 
oil fields of West Texas. 
What we do is take an old well and 
surround it with water injection wells 
in what we call a 5-spot pattern. 
(If you were to look at the 


pattern from high above, it would look like 
the 5 on dice or dominos.) 

The pressure caused by putting water into the 
injection wells pushes the oil right into the 
old producing well. And we pump it out, 
remove the water to inject again and pipe 
the oil to our refineries. 

But as productive as water-flooding is, it can 
only produce enough pressure to push out about 
25% more of the oil remaining in the pay zone. 
Another method is needed to push harder and 
more efficiently to get more oil to the old 
producing well. 

We are developing such a method in West Texas 
right now. It's called tertiary recovery by 
gas-injection. And it could triple the amount 
of oil we normally get from a field. 

You know, the time and money Standard Oil of 
Indiana spends on recovery methods means we can 
depend more on our country, and less on others. 

And that's good for everybody. 



Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


We didn’t invent steel-belted radials 
to save gas, it just turned out that way. 


When we invented the steel-belted radial 
tire back in 1 948, we designed it for per- 
formance, safety and long mileage* . But 
the gas savings— sometimes as much as 


10%— just came naturally. There's no 
better time than now to switch to Michelin 
'X' tires— for more reasons than one. Get 
them now at your Michelin dealer. 



Think radial. . .and look to the leader. 


*40,000 Mile Warranty M cnel n & Wa"a n, y It’ X RaO.al H.gr.way Pa$r.«ngi»r T.ro snown nor# and Micnenn ZX Radial Passenger Tire covers tread life, nor- 
mal road hazards (excluding repairable punctures) and detects in workmanship and materials tor 40,000 miles, when tire is used on passenger vehicles m 
not mat service in continental United Stales, except Alaska Ctedit or refunds (at Michelin s option) is equal to current actual selling price multiplied by 
percentage of warranted mileage not run on tire 


Take 

2 years of Army 

before college. 

If you're a high school graduate ready to take full 
advantage of college this fall, by all means go to it. But if 
you think you'd get more out of college a little later, 
consider the benefits of 2 years of Army. 

Guaranteed lob- trainin g, or dut y in Euro pe. With 
our 2-year enlistment, you can choose from a wide range 
of job-training courses, and if you qualify, have that 
training guaranteed in writing before you enlist. 

Or, you can choose to serve in Europe. Either way, 
you get a starting salary of $326.10 a month before 
deductions, with a raise to $363.30 in just four months. 

Enlist now , go 6 months later . This is like having 
your cake and eating it, too. With the Army's Delayed 
Entry Option, you can enlist today, get your decision out 
of the way, and not have to report for up to six months, 
depending on the job-training you sign for. 

If you'd like to try college while still in the Army, 
you can attend classes on post or at a nearby college. 

With the Army paying 75% of your tuition. 

And when your enlistment's over, there's up to 
36 months of financial assistance Gal] imur 

at the college of your choice, Re pr es entativ e 

at 800-523-4800. 

(In Pa., call 800-462-4955.) 


LETTER FROM 


In amassing research for his story on 
the troubles at Long Beach State (page 
86), Associate Editor Ray Kennedy 
found himself in a sports netherworld 
that few people ever see, a seamy land 
of character assassination, shifting facts 
and conveniently uncertain memories. 
His odyssey began last February and 
continued for nearly eight weeks as he 
traveled from Brooklyn's Bcdford- 
Stuyvesant section to Southern Cal- 
ifornia housing developments, talking 
with more than 2(X) people along the 
way. 

"It was like putting together a gi- 



KENNEDY: GOOD MAN WITH A PUZZLE 


ant jigsaw puzzle," Kennedy says, ‘“and 
there was a problem finding all the 
pieces, let alone making them fit to- 
gether. I made probably 500 phone 
calls, and most of the calls were not 
interviews as much as they were ef- 
forts to set up appointments for in- 
terviews. In a complex, messy story 
like this, you can't get down to nitty- 
gritty details unless you can talk to 
people face to face. And even then it 
might take an hour of conversation to 
find one piece of the puzzle." 

Tedious and painstaking as the Long 
Beach assignment was, it was just one 
more singular achievement in Kenne- 
dy's journalistic career. There are few 
kinds of stories that he has not covered 
in his 15 years of reporting. His career 
began at Chicago's famous City News 

10 
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Bureau, the newspaper hotbed that in- 
spired the classic melodrama The Front 
Page. There, Kennedy chased fire, mur- 
der and corruption with such latter- 
day press celebrities as Mike Royko, 
the Chicago Daily News columnist, and 
Pulitzer Prizewinner Seymour Hersh. 
Later he did a stint as nightclub cor- 
respondent for Hugh Hefner's ill-fated 
Show Business Illustrated. As a corre- 
spondent for Time, first in Chicago and 
then in Boston, he covered events as 
varied as the sinking of the atomic sub- 
marine Thresher and Barbra Streisand's 
smash-hit performance on Broadway in 
Fanny Girl. After he was made contrib- 
uting editor at Time he produced 25 
cover stories, his subjects including pi- 
anist Arthur Rubinstein, ballet dancer 
Rudolf Nureyev and TV comedians 
Dan Rowan and Dick Martin. Even- 
tually he became Time’s sports editor 
and he did major pieces on Lee Tre- 
vino. Bobby Fischer and the first Ali- 
Fra/ier fight before joining Sports Il- 
lustrated last fall. 

Kennedy has never been far from 
sport in his personal life. In Cincinnati, 
w here he grew up. he was a high jump- 
er, a switch-hitting catcher in American 
Legion baseball and a starling guard 
on his high school basketball team. At 
Notre Dame (class of 1955) he was 
the halftime announcer at Irish foot- 
ball games. 

Now 40, married and the father of 
nine children, Kennedy's sports inter- 
ests are still varied, although he has 
come to favor what he calls "the small 
games." He is a good chess player, tour- 
nament caliber at table tennis and un- 
canny at shooting baskets. He is a heavy 
stickball hitter, claims to be undefeated 
at swimming underwater for distance 
and is a middling — his friends say mad- 
dening — chop-’n-cut tennis opponent. 
He is also a superb omelet chef, a 
sometime actor who has appeared on 
television in New York and, as his 
series on Long Beach State plainly 
shows, an adept man at assembling 
journalistic jigsaw puzzles. 
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The drill for the man who knows what he’s doing. 



3 8 Heavy duty drill 
Variable speeds 

Ball bearings at key stress points 
13 H.B Reversible 
Double insulated 

Sears one year unconditional guarantee 

(Guaranteed unconditionally for one year or return for free replacement.) 

The Craftsman Type I Drill #1145 along with accessories, is avoitoble ot Sears, Roebuck and Co. stores and in the cotalog 


Sears 


CRRFT5MRN 

TYPE I 


STARS. ROf.niCK AND CO. 




HARLEY- DflVIDSOfl *90 


It was a day lor some serious riding. But the bass were biting that day, too. And who 
would have thought a kid would give up a great time on his Harley-Davidson X-90 
to go tishing? 

Especially when he's got a full 90cc oil injected freedom machine. With a 4-speed 
transmission, hydraulic rear shocks, true motorcycle suspension, new hydraulically- 
dampened front fork, safety rim locks, spark arresting muffler, horn, speedometer 
and tail and head lamps. 

Anyway, you shoulda seen him getting to those bass. 

And he got one. 

A 6-lb. beaut! It made our heart feel good. But it 
didn't help our pride one bit. 

Until he got back on his X-90 and rode home. 


Tlie GiSat American ‘Iteedom /Mad\iqe . 
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Can you pass this quiz on 
personal money management? 


The better you score, the more good things in life 
you and your family can enjoy on your present income 





4 Is the interest on Series E 

C Could you set up a reversionary 
'Oa trust and use the largely tax-free 
income from it to finance your 

O What are the 3 basic ways 

Zjm to buy mutual funds? 

1 ■ bonds taxable annually? 

O If a 20-year mortgage loan of 
$20,000 takes a total of $34,000 

child's college education? 

1 How can you avoid double 

I \ Jm taxation of real estate 

to repay, how much would a 

When is a loss on sale of 
^Sb stocks not tax deductible? 

profits without the 

30-year mortgage take? 

headaches of sole ownership? 

O If you rent your vacation cottage 
Oh part of the time, how much 

"7 What are the "30 Unallowables" 

■|H In life insurance, what is the 

1 1 ■ difference between a family income 

of the expenses can you deduct? 

/\ How can you pay your life 
*+■ insurance premiums 

# a which the IRS now automatically 
rejects as deductions 
on your income tax? 

policy, a family maintenance policy, 
and a family plan policy? 

HO What are the 18 things to 

1 w ■ look for in a promising 

quarterly and still enjoy the 

0 Where should you keep your 

01 copy of your will? 

low annual rate? 

growth stock? 
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A business that is run the way many peo- 
ple run their personal finances prob- 
ably would go bankrupt in six months. 

If you earn an average of $15,000 a 
year between the ages of 25 and 65, that 
gives you a lifetime working capital be- 
fore taxes of §600,000. If you average 
$25,000, your lifetime capital will be one 
million dollars. 

Many people in these income brackets 
let much of their money slip through 
their fingers without adequate profes- 
sional advice on its management. And 
they end up, usually, with little more 
than a modest retirement nest egg (if 
that) to show for it. But the possibilities 
of what you could do with just a tiny 
fraction of your lifetime earnings are 
staggering to contemplate. 

Just one per cent of a million dollars, if 
invested at the age of 30 at 15"-', and com- 
pounded annually, would grow to a total 


of $1,331,800 before taxes by the time 
you were 65 years old. 

For those who don’t have such a lump 
sum available for investment, roughly 
the same result could be achieved by 
saving and investing about $80 a month 
at the same compounded yield. 

And the 15% annual appreciation is 
distinctly possible through well-planned 
investment in real estate or common 
stocks over the long haul. 

Facts like these underscore the impor- 
tance of sound, knowledgeable manage- 
ment of your financial affairs. This is 
why we have presented the little quiz on 
personal money management at the top 
of this page. It is designed to test your 
knowledge of the financial facts and 
skills you need to make the most of the 
money that you earn. 

If you can answer most of these ques- 
tions quickly and confidently, then you 


seem well prepared to get what you want 
out of life— a comfortable house, vacation 
travel, college education for your young- 
sters. worry-free retirement, and an es- 
tate for your heirs. 

But if questions like these “floor” you, 
then you should he interested in the an- 
swers you will find in the new MONEY 
MANAGEMENT LIBRARY from 
Books by U.S. News & World Report. The 
Library provides the practical expert in- 
formation you need to make the most of 
your lifetime earnings. 

Written in thesameelear. no-nonsense, 
reliable manner for which the news mag- 
azine. LI.S.News & World Report, is 
famous, books in this series will tell you 
What Everyone Needs To Know About 
Law— How to Buy Real Estate— Your In- 
come Tax; How to Save Money And Avoid 
Trouble — and all about Stocks, Bonds 
And Mutual Funds-including a whole 
book on How To Find A Growth Stock. 



Read "Planning Your Financial Future" free for 10 days, 
as your introduction to the U.S.News & World Report 
MONEY MANAGEMENT LIBRARY 


T his useful, sensible book provides basic guid- 
ance on family financial planning: safekeep- 
ing of savings; prudent investment in stocks, 
bonds, real estate; renting or buying a home; es- 
timating and selecting what you need in life in- 
surance; making out your will; minimizing estate 
taxes; and “bypassing probate" where possible. 

You are invited to read it free for 10 days. 
Send no money, just mail coupon. If you are 
pleased with this unique volume, you may keep 
it for only $5.50 (a direct-to-you discount of 
more than 20% off the suggested retail price of 
$6.95) plus shipping and handling. Thereafter, 
you’ll receive another book in the series on ap- 
proval every other month. Or you may return 
your first book in 10 days and we will not send 
you any more. You may stop receiving books in 
the series any time just by sending us a postcard. 


Books by U.S. News & World Report I 

Post Office Box 1004 | 

Burlington, New Jersey 08016 

Please send me “Planning Your Financial Future" j 
for free examination. If I am not completely satisfied I 
with it, I may return it within 10 days without paying | 
or owing anything, and that will be the end of it. | 
Otherwise I will keep the book for only S5.50 (a sav- i 
ing of more than 20% off the suggested retail price 
of S6.95) plus shipping and handling, You will send I 
me another volume in the series every other month, | 
to examine tree and to keep, if I wish, at the same | 

low price. There is no minimum number of books i 
that I must buy, and I may cancel my subscription j 
at any time simply by notifying you. 
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This guy makes 
$20,000 a year, 
has money in the bank 
and a top credit rating. 

But he doesn’t 
own the car he drives. 

He leases it instead. 

Why does he lease? So he can put that down payment on his new 
sailboat rather than on his new car. So he can project his total car 
expenses for the next two years, and keep accurate tax records at the 
same time. And because leasing gives him all the advantages of 
ownership, without all the responsibilities. 

Is this your year to lease 7 Why not? Leasing is neither difficult 
nor sophisticated. It is simply another way to get the car of your 
choice For many people, it is the more convenient way 

Talk it over with a member of Chrysler Leasing System. 
You'll find him in the Yellow Pages under "Auto Renting and 
Leasing". Or see most any Chrysler-Plymouth or Dodge dealer 
No matter what make of car you want — Chrysler product 
or not — give him a call. He can help you decide if leasing is 
right for you If it is, he'll develop a lease based on your 
kind of driving. 

But if leasing is not for you he'll tell you that, too 
Because he'll be just as happy to sell you a car 

. he wants you for a customer. 



SCORECARD 

Edited by ANDREW CRICHTON 


VIRTUE REWARDED 

Quadrennially the Jeremiahs of our so- 
ciety take a frightened look at the Olym- 
pics ahead and pronounce, “We're going 
to lose.” The reasons why the United 
States is going to lose this time in track 
and field are the foreigners in our midst. 
They arc all over the landscape receiv- 
ing expert American training, and to hear 
some college coaches tell it. if we do not 
cut out this frivolous neigh borli ness soon 
we arc going to feel as betrayed as the 
Trojans. 

It is a mean view that denies the beau- 
ties of competition and the satisfactions 
of brotherhood— which sport is sup- 
posed to be all about— and as usual it is 
probably wrong. Never ha s (he U.S. pos- 
sessed so broad and deep a reservoir of 
track-and-field talent as it does today. As 
three good examples, take the qualifying 
standards for the 86th annual National 
AAU meet in Los Angeles on June 21- 
22. With three weeks to go, 60 sprinters 
had already run 9.4 in the 100-yard dash, 
the minimum requirement for the 100 
meters (all AAU distances are in meters). 
It takes a 4:03 mile or better to get into 
the 1,500 meters; 51 Americans qualify. 
And if you cannot high-jump at least 
6' II", you have no chance to compete 
against the 77 who have. Performances 
for other events match these. Even if pro 
track siphons off the best of these ath- 
letes, there will be plenty in reserve to 
assure the kind of runoff with medals in 
1976 that this country so often has en- 
joyed in the past. 

IN MEMORI AM 

Sentiment is running high at Iowa State 
to name the new stadium for an ex-foot- 
ball player and not, as ordinarily hap- 
pens, after the heftiest contributor. The 
player. Jack Trice, was no All-America. 
Except for one game— the only game he 
ever played for the Cyclones he was not 
even a starter. 

That was 50 years ago. In the noise- 
less footsteps of time since then, mem- 
ory of Trice on the Ames campus had 


all but vanished. One day last year Eng- 
lish teacher Alan Beals became curious 
about a plaque attached to the Old State 
gym. Under a coat of dust and bird drop- 
pings was a tribute to Trice. Beals as- 
signed some students to find out why. 

Jack Trice, they learned, was a soph- 
omore in 1923. He was married, majored 
in animal husbandry with a 90 average 
and played football. He also was black. 
Because of that, he was kept out of the 
first two games of the season, but the 
team and coaches rallied behind him 
and he started against Minnesota at 
Minneapolis. 

Ahead 14- 10 in the thirdquarter, Min- 
nesota ran a cross buck and the Iowa 
State defensive line crumbled. Trice 
rushed in to close the gap. He stopped 
the play but fell on his back, and three 
charging Minnesota players ran over 
him. As he was carried from the field 
Minnesota fans rose and chanted, 
“We’re sorry, Ames, we're sorry.” 

Trice returned to Ames lying on a bed 
of straw in a Pullman railroad car. He 
was taken immediately to the college hos- 
pital. but two days later he died of hem- 
orrhaging lungs and internal bleeding. 

The day T rice was buried friends found 
in his jacket pocket a note that he had 
written to himself in a Minneapolis ho- 
tel room on the eve of the game. Headed 
“My thoughts just before the first real 
college game of my life,” it read: “The 
honor of my race, family and self is at 
stake. Everyone is expecting me to do big 
things. I will. My whole body and soul 
are to be thrown recklessly about the 
field. Every lime the ball is snapped. 1 
will be trying to do more than my part.” 

FAME 

The morning after he had run a record- 
setting 3:56.6 mile at Madison Square 
Garden, Kenyan Ben Jipcho walked into 
the Fifth Avenue office of British Air- 
ways to confirm his (light to Nairobi that 
evening. A woman behind the counter 
overheard the discussion of his destina- 
tion and noticed his warmup jacket. She 


asked diffidently in an ever-so-British ac- 
cent. “Were you at Madison Square Gar- 
den last night?” 

“Yes," replied Jipcho. who for all 
his soft-spoken modesty enjoys being 
recognized. 

“Did you run in the mile?” 

“Yes.” Jipcho smiled encouragingly. 

“Arc you ... Kip Keino?” 

“No.” said Jipcho evenly, registering 
no disappointment at being mistaken yet 
again for his more famous countryman. 
“Do you know any other names?” 

FIDOANALYSIS 

The symptoms were odd, and they had 
Dr. Albert Bromberg of Springfield. N.J. 
worried. But let him tell the story: 

“Our skiing vacation was cut short by 
a left knee injury that left my wife Adri- 
enne with a pronounced limp. Several 
weeks after her accident I twisted my 
right knee during a workout at karate 
school and limped even worse than Adri- 
enne did. It was a few days after this that 
I began to notice that our hound dog, 



Oliver, was limping, loo. He seemed to 
be having difficulty with his left hind leg. 
The condition worsened, and his right 
hind leg appeared weakened, too, mak- 
ing his limp more pronounced. I exam- 
ined Oliver carefully but could not de- 
termine a cause for the affliction. Pecu- 
liarly, he was able to romp and play with 
the children as vigorously as ever. He 
limped only when Adrienne and I were 
present. 

"I became quite concerned and con- 
sulted with dog handlers and veterinar- 
ians. A variety of diagnoses were offered, 
continued 
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Why do 

so many golfers 
play a bain 
that cuts? 


If you hit the regular Titleist badly enough, it will cut. 

It’s possible to make a ball that doesn't cut. In fact, we do make one. Yet more 
golfers than ever before are playing the thin, balata cover Titleist. Nine out of 
ten touting pros and top amateurs play a ball that cuts. By far. most of them play 
the Titleist golf ball. 

We thought you’d like to know why. 

It takes a thin cover, along with Titleist ’s aerodynamically designed dimple 
pattern, to give you maximum distance and control. The reason is spin. A golf ball's 
spin, like a football’s spiral, makes it bore through the air straight and true. When 
you hit a thin-cover ball, it flattens out slightly and clings to the clubface. This little 
delay makes it spin rapidly as it flies off the clubface. The ball goes farther; gets the 
action it needs to land and stop where you want it to. 

That doesn’t happen with a hard-cover or solid ball. It simply pops off the club- 
face. It hasn’t achieved the spin necessary for maximum control or distance. 

It’s Titleist ’s thin balata cover, plus Titleist’s unique wound construction, that 
gives you the special click and feel that golfers have long associated with the Titleist. 
It’s what produces those extra yards 
that puts money in a pro’s pocket. 

It’s what delivers that perfect back 
spin you see when a good golfer 
sends one right at the pin. 

That's why the most played 
ball in the history of golf is a ball 
that cuts -the regular Titleist. 

And that’s why more goiters than 
ever before are playing it. _ 

ACUSHNET GOLF EQUIPMENT W 

Sold thru qoll course pro shops only 


Titleist.The one and only. 





A good letterhead gives people something to sink their teeth into. 


If it weren’t for the name he gave 
to his culinary creation, the Earl of 
Sandwich might have been just 
another crumb on the tablecloth of 
history. 

But his letterhead tells you what 
his one claim to fame was — even 
before the letter itself says a word. 

When you print your letter 
head on Hammermill Bond, that 


says a lot for your company, too. 

Because people recognize the 
Hammermill Bond watermark and 
the quality it stands for. Instantly. 



They can see its richness. Feel 
its crispness. Hear it crackle to the 
touch 

It speaks highly of your com- 
pany. 

Ask your printer for samples 
of Hammermill Bond with match- 
ing envelopes. 

Hammermill Paper Company. 
Erie. Pennsylvania 16512. 
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ranging from something fatal to no ill- 
ness at all. 1 had Oliver thoroughly ex- 
amined by our vet. He took X rays of 
his hips, etc. and enough blood tests to 
satisfy Dracula. He could find nothing. 
However, the next day Oliver's symp- 
toms were gone, and have not returned. 

“How is this to be explained? Well. I 
should have known: my specialty is psy- 
chiatry. Right under my own couch Ol- 
iver had developed a hysterical limp." 

SAD SET 

When the French Lawn Tennis Feder- 
ation barred Evonne Goolagong and 
Jimmy Connors from this June's French 
Open because of their affiliation with 
World Team Tennis. Federation spokes- 
man Stanislas d'Otton insisted, "This 
is not a question of persons, but of prin- 
ciple. . . . We are making our stand for 
the best traditions of tennis." 

The principle, in part, is money. The 
WTT has enticed many of the world's 
name players into its lucrative U.S. sum- 
mer league and away from the Europe- 
an circuit. It is regrettable that the WTT 
and the Europeans have not worked out 
a satisfactory accommodation. Goola- 
gong and Connors, who won the Aus- 
tralian Open titles on the grass courts of 
Kooyong in January, will now miss a 
chance at the grand slam of tennis — Aus- 
tralia, France, Wimbledon and Forest 
Hills. Only four players have ever 
slammed: Don Budge in 1938, Rod La- 
ver in 1962 and 1969, Maureen Connol- 
ly in 1953 and Margaret Court in 1970. 
By their action the French arc depriving 
the game of the interest that grows as a 
slam appears possible, as well as deny- 
ing two fine players their chance at a title. 

OPEN DOOR POLICY 

In years past the sanctity of the pro-foot- 
ball clubhouse was guarded tenaciously. 
There were no leaks. But. as almost ev- 
erywhere else, the old barriers are break- 
ing down. Now the Houston Texans of 
the new World Football League say there 
are not only going to be leaks from their 
clubhouse: they are throwing open the 
gates, Texas style. 

The gate swinger is Jim Garrett, head 
coach and a former functionary with the 
NFL's Giants and Cowboys, who feels 
coaches have been too secretive about 
their operations. "I think the biggest mis- 
take the NFL makes is pushing its fans 
out of the way," he says. "They expect a 
guy to come out to the game, and then 


go home. That's where it ends. He sel- 
dom gets to watch practice, see the fa- 
cilities or meet the players." 

Garrett plans to open the Texans' 
practice sessions to the public, with 10 
minutes set aside at the end for specta- 
tors to mingle with the players. Groups 
w ill be permitted to tour the locker room, 
even on game day, and the halftime pe- 
riod will, on occasion, be open to a few 
people on a first-come basis. 

No, Garrett is not afraid of scouts 
from rival teams. "I don't worry about 
scouts. We'll do the things we do best, 
and 1 don't care who know s it. We don't 
have any secrets. We are going to win 
w ith enthusiasm, not trickery." 

A policy, we hope, that will last be- 
yond the first loss. 

PSST! 

So much for secret drafts. The National 
Hockey League's elaborate plans to hide 
its selections from the rival WHA 
(Scorecard, May 27) never got into the 
closet. Said Brian O'Neill. NHL execu- 
tive director. "It's incredible. We were 
reading names in the newspaper and 
hearing them on radio while we were still 
drafting. It could only come from in- 
side." Surprise. 

PHANTASTIC 

Long-suffering Philly? The rest of the 
country should have such troubles. As 
May passed into June, the City of Broth- 
erly Brawlers had a lot more to flip over 
than the National Hockey League cham- 
pion Flyers. The Atoms led the North 
American Soccer League, the Freedoms 
led World Team Tennis, the Phillies were 
in a virtual tie in the National League 
East (page 24) and the Wings were in first 
place in the National Lacrosse League. 
Eat your heart out, America. 

HOOP HOOPLA 

There are few sounds in sport more piti- 
able than the plaint of an Atlantic Coast 
Conference basketball coach whose team 
has just finished first in the league. To 
make the NCAA playoffs he must still 
win out over the six other schools in a 
postrace tournament, the only sense for 
which is dollars and cents. Cheapening 
regular-season league competition as it 
docs, the format would hardly seem the 
very model of a modern major program, 
but last September the Eastern College 
Athletic Conference announced it would 
adopt it (Scorecard, Oct. I ). Now two 


more conferences seem on the verge of 
following suit. 

The Big Eight has a committee work- 
ing on a plan to replace its own mean- 
ingless Christmas holiday tournament in 
Kansas City with an ACC-style postsea- 
son ender. The KC affair was not con- 
sistently drawing capacity crowds, and it 
was no help to recruiters trying to per- 
suade prospects that four December days 
in Kansas City were somehow as allur- 
ing as the same time spent on the beach 
in Hawaii or on Bourbon Street in New 
Orleans. If the presidents of the 10 South- 
eastern Conference universities agree, the 
SEC will go the same route as the Big 
Eight. Last week its coaches and athletic 
directors approved the idea beginning 
with the 1975-76 season. 

The expectation is to stir more excite- 
ment and. hopefully, attract more full 
houses, but that may turn out to be easier 
said in the aspiring three conferences 
than it is done in the ACC. North Caro- 
lina, NC State and Duke arc within 25 
miles of one another, and the rest of the 
schools in the geographically compact 
ACC are not very much farther away 
from Greensboro, N.C.. where the tour- 
nament is held. But consider the distanc- 
es team followers would have to travel in 
the Southeast or Midwest tournaments. 
The golden egg might hatch a goose. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Gene Mauch, Montreal Expos manag- 
er. on Houston's Cesar Cedeno: "The 
nice thing about Cedeno is that he can 
play all three outfield positions — at the 
same time.” 

• Phil Woosnam. commissioner of the 
North American Soccer League, dis- 
counting fears that Americans find the 
game bewildering: "The rules are very 
simple. Basically, it's this: if it moves, 
kick it; if it doesn't move, kick it until it 
does.” 

• Bill Walton, asked about his knee op- 
eration described by doctors as minor 
surgery: "It's always minor when it's on 
someone else." 

• Vice President Gerald Ford, on wom- 
en playing football: "I have reservations 
about whether we ought to have women 
linemen. There arc areas where head-to- 
head competition is not in the best in- 
terest of all concerned." 

• Jack Nicklaus, on why he tees a golf 

ball so high: "Through years of experi- 
ence I have found that air offers less re- 
sistance than dirt.” end 



PRONOUNCE IT "TANKER RAY" DISTILLED & BOTTLED IN LONDON. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS 94.6 PROOF IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS LTD . N Y. 


Own h bottle. 

It’s worth the price 
to have at least one thing in your life 
that’s absolutely perfect. 

Tanqueray Gin, a singular experience. 
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THE JAYS TAKE 



A Maryland stick In his face, Hopkins Midfielder Kowalchuk manages to get off a shot on goal. 


U ntil four years ago the national la- 
crosse champion was chosen by a 
simple vote of the coaches. Under that 
system Johns Hopkins — a Baltimore in- 
stitution with an enrollment of 2,000 and 
a medical school with an imposing rep- 
utation — had established, by its own 
modest admission, a lacrosse dominance 
“akin to that enjoyed by UCLA in bas- 
ketball, Notre Dame in football and In- 
diana in swimming.” Hopkins did not 
just play lacrosse; it was lacrosse. 

But in 1971 the NCAA came up with 
an eight-team elimination tournament to 
determine who was No. 1 , and it was bye- 
bye Blue Jays. First Cornell, then Vir- 
ginia, and then longtime rival Maryland 
won the title. Hopkins came close but 
never quite made it. 

Prospects in Baltimore looked only so- 
so this year, too, as the Blue Jays dropped 
their opener to Virginia and later anoth- 
er game to Navy. Still, they qualified for 
the tournament, and there Washington 
and Lee almost bounced them out in the 
semifinals. The Blue Jays had to rally 
from 10-7 in the fourth quarter to beat 
the Generals 11-10. Finally, last Satur- 
day, before 1 1 ,500 fans and one streaker 
in Rutgers University Stadium, the whole 
lacrosse picture fell back into what Hop- 
kins considers proper perspective. With 
a lot of hustle and scrap, some sharp 
shooting and a few psycholog- continued 


IT BACK 


Johns Hopkins won't beat you at most games. But lacrosse 
is the one they’re sure they own, and with that spirit they 
went out to regain supremacy by JOE MARSHALL 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN IACONO 



One more score against Maryland is signaled in a game almost totally dominated by Hopkins. 


THE JAYS continued 

ical advantages, Johns Hopkins finally 
brought the NCAA lacrosse champion- 
ship home by thrashing the University 
of Maryland 17-12. 

No one relished the victory more than 
Bob Scott, Hopkins coach for 20 years. 
Scott had won almost 75^ of his games 
and six national championships in that 
span and was three times Coach of the 
Year. He is a quiet operator, preferring 
the old-club atmosphere of lacrosse to 
any sort of limelight. “A nice, dedicat- 
ed, hardworking, intense guy,” said one 
Baltimore observer of Scott, “but he'll 
never say anything controversial." The 
only prize missing in Scott’s list of 
achievements was a title won under the 
new tournament system. When he an- 
nounced this spring that he would retire 
at the end of the season to devote full 
time to his duties as athletic director, do 
it for scottie buttons began popping 
up all over the Hopkins campus. On the 
night before his players did do it for him. 
Henry Ciccarone, who will take over the 
Blue Jays next year, tried to explain 
Scott's accomplishments. Ciccarone was 
an All-America midfielder at Hopkins in 
the early ’60s, and this season, in a nice 
academic touch, he has borne the title of 
associate lacrosse coach to distinguish 
him from the four assistant coaches. "Be- 
sides being the most knowledgeable la- 
crosse man around," he said, “Bob's suc- 
cess stems from his ability to work with 
people. He has tremendous feelings for 
his players. Everyone here is almost like 
his own son. I think he’s the most respect- 
ed coach in the game. He's won titles with 
teams he shouldn't have won with.” 


Last Saturday, Maryland was favored 
to repeat as champion even though it had 
lost to Hopkins in the final game of the 
season, 17-13, the Terrapins' only regu- 
lar-season defeat in two years. From last 
season’s powerful team Maryland had 
lost seven All-Americas. But Bud 
Beardmore. Maryland's coach, insisted 
before the championship that “this team 
is just as good as last year’s. You don’t 
have winning seasons because you have 
All-Americas. Winning seasons make 
All-Americas." And though they per- 
formed sluggishly on occasion, the 
Terps proved often enough that they still 
had plenty of firepower. At midseason 
they demolished Virginia, then ranked 
No. 2, 25-13, after having built up an 
astonishing halftime lead of 1 7-6. In this 
year’s semifinals they tied a tournament 
record for most goals while obliterating 
Cornell 19-10. 

Beardmore has coached at Maryland 
five years, but only his last two teams 
have truly carried his stamp. They have 
been fastbreaking, aggressive and deep 
with midfielders who can run opponents 
into the ground and score like attackmen. 
The best of these is sophomore Frank 
Urso, who last yeai became the first 
freshman in 25 years to gain first team 
All-America honors. "If Urso continues 
to work,” says Beardmore, “he has the 
potential, 1 would think, to be the best 
lacrosse player ever, although 1 don't 
want to insult oldtimers 1 never saw.” 
This year Urso scored 40 goals to break 
Beardmore’s own 1962 Maryland mid- 
fielder record of 34. 

Going into the rematch with Hopkins, 


Maryland seemed supremely confident. 
Most of the Terrapins discounted the ear- 
lier loss to the Blue Jays because, they 
said, the game had been meaningless, 
both teams having already qualified for 
the tournament. Urso, for one, seemed 
less upset by that loss than by the fact that 
Maryland had managed to beat Hopkins 
by only one goal in the tournament final 
the year before. “We feel we're much bel- 
ter than they are,” he said. “We were so 
much better than a 10-9 game. People 
who just read the papers think we were 
two even teams. We don’t like to 
hear that. We don’t think there's a team 
that’s close to us when we play our best. 
If we play our game like we did against 
Cornell, we should win by between sev- 
en and 10." 

As he had before the wild rout of Cor- 
nell, Beardmore gave his team their free- 
dom from Saturday until Wednesday. “1 
think they would rather be at the beach 
anyhow,” he said publicly. Privately, he 
had some reservations. “They’ve had too 
much lacrosse,” he said. "I don't want to 
belittle the NCAA, but the tournament 
goes on too long. The boys are losing 
S500 to S600 to play in this, because they 
can’t get summer jobs.” (Urso, for exam- 
ple, had his last exam at the end of April 
and had to wait a month to play his last 
game of lacrosse.) But Beardmore pooh- 
poohed the idea of having to get his team 
mentally ready. “If you have to get your 
men up for a championship, you don’t 
have the right type of men," he said. Nev- 
ertheless, he carefully placed the 1973 
NCAA trophy out in the middle of the 
locker room in College Park, where he 
could be sure no one would miss it. 

Over in Baltimore there was no trophy, 
but no shortage of motivation, either. La- 
crosse takes a back seat to nothing at 
Hopkins. The team’s high scorer, Attack- 
man Jack Thomas, also quarterbacks the 
school’s football team, and this year 
ranked 1 0th in total yardage in NCAA 
Division HI. But his friends claim Thom- 
as plays football mainly to stay in shape 
for lacrosse. At Hopkins the lacrosse 
players are the campus jocks. All week 
Coach Scott kept insisting, “This game 
has no special significance. I’m not all 
fired up to win just because it’s my last 
game coaching." But Thomas saw things 
differently. "You can see he wants it a lit- 
tle bit more than all the rest,” he said. 
“Mr. Scott would never admit it, but you 
can see just a little bit more attention 
on his part.” “Mr. Scott” is the way 
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Hopkins players refer to their coach. 

The low mark of Scott’s coaching ca- 
reer came in 1971, the first year of the 
tournament, when Hopkins finished 3-7. 
But that year’s freshmen won all 16 of 
their games. As sophomores they reached 
the NCAA finals only to be upset by Vir- 
ginia 13-12. As juniors they reached the 
finals again, and again lost by one goal, 
this time in double overtime, 10-9 to 
Maryland. The 1 1 seniors who remained 
needed no encouragement to stay around 
campus over Memorial Day, practicing. 
Bill Nolan, a 155-pound midfielder who 
spent last fall catching Jack Thomas’s 
passes, said, ”We’d like to win one for a 
change of pace.” 

Scott thought that to beat Maryland 
his team would “have to have a real good 
day in the goal, have our share of face- 
offs and ground balls to minimize their 
fast-breaking and,” he added, ' ‘a little bit 
of luck.” Hopkins worked hard in the 
luck department. Thomas put on the 
same light-tan summer pants he had 
worn to games for three years. Defense- 
man Mike Siegert had his knuckles taped 
just so. Nolan promised he would wear 
his practice jersey with the nickname 
“Gnat" on it, "even though it smells 
terrible," and insisted, “I have to put 
on my left shoe before my right one, or 
something goes wrong.” 

Even Mr. Scott got into the act. He 
couldn't help noticing, he said, that when 
Hopkins lost its two games it was wear- 
ing its light-blue jerseys. Maryland, the 
No. I seed, won the toss to be the home 
team and wear the home-team color, 
which in lacrosse is white. Alas, that 
would put Hopkins in light blue again 
and, what was worse, the Terrapins 
would not be in the red they wore when 
they lost to Hopkins. What Scott for- 
got was that in the NCAA final the home 
team can choose its color. Late in the 
week Beardmore chose to wear red. Hop- 
kins would wear white. There was a 
greater contrast, Beardmore pointed out, 
between red and white than between 
white and light blue. Well, imagine that, 
said Bob Scott. 

There must have been some magic in 
those white jerseys, for as soon as they 
put them on, the Blue Jays began to act 
like national champions. True, Maryland 
grabbed a 2-0 lead but only because its 
freshman goalie, Jake Reed, was able to 
stop several point-blank shots by the 
Blue Jays. Then, midway through the 
first quarter the Terrapins drew two pen- 


alties. Hopkins scored twice on extra- 
man goals and took control of the game. 
By the middle of the second quarter a 
throttling defense, excellent clearing by 
freshman Goalie Kevin Mahon, and 
crisp passing had opened a 9-3 lead for 
the Blue Jays. It was 10-4 at the half, and 
by late in the third quarter Hopkins was 
up 14-6, the largest margin ever in an 
NCAA final. 

Lacrosse games are won and lost in the 
40 yards in the middle of the field, in the 
area between the two restraining lines. 
The face-offs, which start play at the be- 
ginning of each quarter and after each 
goal, take place right at midfield and 
here, as in their previous game, Hopkins’ 
strategy was to neutralize Maryland’s 
supposedly invincible Doug Radebaugh 
by having its face-off man, freshman Bob 
Maimone, clamp the ball to the ground 
and wait for help from his midfielders on 
the wings. More important, the area be- 
tween the restraining lines is the scene of 
most struggles for ground balls, the loose 
balls of lacrosse. Coming up with them 
is as much a matter of desire as skill. 
“Ground balls are the mental aspect of 
the game,” Beardmoie had said at mid- 
week. On Saturday he must have been 
having second thoughts about how much 
psyching his team needed. Hopkins out- 
hustled, outran and outswapped the Ter- 
rapins so badly that in the second quar- 
ter the Blue Jays managed to get off 22 
shots to Maryland’s seven, though the 
Terrapins had been outshot in only one 
game all season. Furthermore, Hopkins 
was shooting more accurately: 27 of 
Hopkins’ 33 shots were on goal, com- 
pared to only nine of Maryland's 22. 

Late in the third quarter Maryland 
finally made a run at the game. Two goals 
by Attackman Ed Mullen closed the gap 
to 14-8, and when Hopkins’ Franz Wit- 
telsberger was penalized for decking 
Roger Tuck in the last minute of the 
quarter, the Terrapins seemed ready to 
take over. Urso quickly scored an unas- 
sisted goal, his third, in the extra-man 
situation and fed Dave Dempsey for an- 
other to start the last quarter. When 
Maryland's Kevin Boland scored unas- 
sisted 40 seconds later, the Jays led by 
only 14- 1 1 . The Terrapins had scored five 
times in less than five minutes. But there 
the threat ended. “A thing like what hap- 
pened to Tuck always gives a little bit of 
adrenaline to your players,” said Beard- 
more later. “But if you’re not playing 
well, it only goes so far.” 


Less than 90 seconds after Boland’s 
goal, Hopkins Midfielder Rick Kowal- 
chuk, who had sparked the Blue Jays’ 
come-from-behind rally against W & L, 
lazily circled the Terrapins’ goal, hoping 
to draw a double team which would free 
a teammate. When he looked over his 
shoulder, he discovered he wasn’t even 
drawing a very good single team. So he 
drove in and scored his third goal. Just 
over a minute after that he passed to Wit- 
telsberger, who scored the fourth of his 
five goals, and it was all over for Mary- 
land. Hopkins fans drowned out most of 
the rest of the action chanting, "We’re 
No. 1.” They also sang "Amen,” pre- 
sumably to mock Maryland fans who 
sing it in victory. Then again, perhaps it 
was to signify that lacrosse is indeed a 
religion at Johns Hopkins. 

Afterward, Jack Thomas, who had 
scored three goals that afternoon, 
lounged on the grass, luxuriating in the 
outcome of his final college game. "Ev- 
erybody knew Mr. Scott wanted it pretty 
bad," he said. “He’s a heckuva guy to 
play for. We knew we were the hope after 
our freshman year but we never came 
through, not until this last one. And that 
makes it a little bit sweeter.” 

Moments later Bob Scott closed the 
door to a jubilant dressing room. For a 
while there was silence, then a burst of 
cheering. When the door opened again 
Scott stood in the middle of the room 
dripping wet from an impromptu show- 
er. Mike Siegert, one of the seniors, was 
smiling. “You know what he said?” Sie- 
gert asked. "From now on we can call 
him Scottie.” end 



Coach Scott gets a ride after the win. 
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Shortstop Larry Bowa Is a yes-we-can man. 


A few years ago in a segment of Rocky 
and His Friends , Dudley Dooright, 
the mountie, posed this question on tele- 
vision: What is a dog team? The answer 
was the Philadelphia Phillies. 

My, how that gag has lost its bite. Re- 
deemed from loserhood by their hockey 
champions, the Flyers, those hootin', 
hollerin’ Philadelphians want much, 
much more — nothing less than a divi- 
sional baseball title. And, God bless 
America, Kate Smith, they could get it. 

The Phillies, who used to roll over and 
play dead by the middle of May, have 
been transformed into a sleek, clean- 
limbed contender, the pet of thousands’at 
Veterans Stadium. Few teams can field 
better than this young club, additionally 
blessed with five starting pitchers, a danc- 
ing fan named ‘‘Yo Yo” and a talent for 


OOPS, HERE COMES 
PHILLY AGAIN 


The hockey champions are no longer the only flyers in town. That once- 
deprived city has begun to flip over some new winners by RON REID 


riding out hitting slumps at the top of 
their division, where they resided all last 
week. The old dog Phillies have learned a 
new trick called winning. 

Some credit this to a psychological 
spinoff from hockey — don’t let the fly- 
ers’ feeling fade says the town’s lat- 
est bumper sticker — but for the obser- 
vant the signs were there a year ago, even 
though the team was above .500 only 
twice. While the Phillies finished ll*/i 
games out of first, with 71 wins and 91 
losses, that was 26 games closer than in 
’72 and the smartest advance by any club 
in the division. Yo Yo. whose real name 
is Bernie Schiffrin, may have sensed the 
upswing even sooner. He came over from 
the Palestra to the Vet in 1971 and began 
dancing in the aisles to Hava Nagila 
whenever the Phils rallied. 

With an improving team that was earn- 
ing credit with the fans, Vice-President 
Paul Owens threw in some cash — name- 
ly, Dave Cash, 25, a second baseman who 
had been platooned for four seasons by 
the Pirates. To get him, Owens traded 
Pitcher Ken Brett, 13-9 in 1973. The deal 
originated in October, the result of ap- 
proximately 10 minutes’ conversation at 
a World Series game between Owens and 
Pittsburgh’s Joe Brown. Owens calls it 
“one of the easiest trades I’ve ever made, 
since no third name ever came in to mud- 
dy the waters.” 

Clean it was, but controversial; Brett 
(who just missed a perfect game for the 
Pirates last week) was a proven talent, 
Cash less known. By now, however, Ow- 
ens has been more than vindicated, for if 
any one player has inspired the Phils, it 
has been Cash. 

“The reason we got him,” Owens says, 
“is that we needed a hitter up front, at the 
top of the order. He’s also a better fielder 
than people thought, but I particularly 
liked him because of the intangibles. He’s 
a team leader. He’d been at Pittsburgh 
four years and they had won three titles. 
I felt that with Larry Bowa, who we think 


is one of the finest fielding shortstops in 
baseball, Willie Montanez at first and 
Mike Schmidt at third, our infield would 
be one of the best. I just felt he was what 
we needed, a player who could contribute 
to our team right away — and for the next 
eight to nine years.” 

Cash has marvelously exceeded expec- 
tations. He has hit safely in 40 of 49 
games, stroking 61 hits from the leadoff 
spot for a .302 average. He has struck out 
only 1 1 times in 202 at bats. That’s tan- 
gible. He hasn’t shortchanged Philadel- 
phia on the intangibles, either. 

"I’ve always thought of myself as a guy 
who starts something," Cash says. “You 
have to be that way as a leadoff hitter. 
When I got here, I watched everyone for 
a while and then I said, ’You guys don’t 
know how damn good you are.’ There are 
players on this team as good as any in the 
league, but they’ve never been recog- 
nized. No one pays attention when you 
finish in last place. In spring training they 
started making comparisons with other 
players on other clubs and they started to 
realize, ‘Hey, I’m better than he is.’ They 
started believing in themselves.” 

No one has profited more from Cash’s 
psychological boosts than Bowa, a 
28-year-old who has 57 hits and has sto- 
len 15 bases in a row. 

"Dave has been a big influence on 
me," affirms Bowa. “Last year I’d go 
0 for 4 and that would be on my mind the 
next day, worrying me that I’d go 0 for 8, 
thenO for 12. He pointed out that if you 
give 100 c r you have to be satisfied and 
forget it and just start from scratch again 
the next day . That’s how I’ve tried to keep 
my attitude this year. My mind is more at 
ease.” 

“Bowa is a high-strung boy,” Owens 
says, “and Cash has done more to help 
him than anyone. 1 think Cash has made 
Bowa a better ballplayer than Larry ever 
expected he could be.” 

“Dave is always telling me how good I 
am,” Bowa says. “I guess I’ve felt I’ve 
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been overlooked a lot of times when the 
All-Star Game or the Golden Glove 
awards rolled around. I have won one 
Golden Glove, but 1 missed on a lot of 
other things, and that really used to get to 
me. It was a case of no one noticing any- 
one playing in Philadelphia. But I don’t 
feel that way now. Dave tells me I'm the 
best he’s ever seen and I don’t know if 
he's blowing smoke or not, but I'm start- 
ing to believe in myself." 

Because of Cash the Phillies' slogan is 
"Yes we can,” words that came, some- 
what ironically, from a dog-track wager 
during spring training. Cash had a tip on 
a dog named Jiff Jones. He told Bowa. 
Bowa wanted in, and so did Pitchers 
Steve Carlton and Jim Lonborg. 

Asked next day if they’d won, Cash 
was able to say, "Yes we did." From then 
on in spring training, if someone asked, 
"Can you hit this pitcher?” or “Can you 
beat this team?” the answer was always 
"Yes we can.” 

After the season opened Cash made a 
spectacular defensive play in St. Louis 
and yelled ecstatically, "Yes we can!” 
Bowa, slightly bewildered, said, "Who 
you talking to, man?" Cash replied, 
"Anyone who'll listen.” 

Evidently the Phillie pitchers heard 
well; they may be the division's best. 
Carlton, whose 27-10 record in 1972 
earned him the Cy Young Award, has 69 
strikeouts and a 3.00 ERA as evidence of 
old prowess regained. It was severely di- 
minished last year by a case of bronchitis 
in spring training. Lonborg, who beat the 
Giants Saturday for his 100th major 
league victory before a boisterous home 
crowd, has also improved markedly. 

"I took time over the winter to sit 
down and look at 1973," he says. "At the 
strong points, which weren't many, and 
the weak ones. Then I talked to my pitch- 
ing coach, Ray Rippelmeyer, and we 
made three or four corrections in my de- 
livery. Rip taught me the importance of 
knowing how you threw a good pitch cor- 
rectly. Remembering that, I can get back 
in the groove when I go wrong.” 

Philadelphia’s other starters are Dick 
Ruthven (44 strikeouts, 3.10 ERA) and 
Ron Schucler (39 strikeouts, 3.22 ERA), 
who soon may be joined by Wayne Twit- 
chell, an All-Star last year. The team’s 
most consistent pitcher in ’73, Twitchell 
injured his right knee covering first base 
against the Cubs in September and did 
not pitch again the rest of the season. 
Then he tore knee cartilage in a basket- 


ball game in November and had an oper- 
ation the day before Thanksgiving. 

“It’s a good problem to have, the ex- 
tra pitcher,” Owens says. "Certainly it’s 
a lot better than two years ago when we 
had Carlton and nothing else.” 

If the Phillies have a worrisome trait, it 
is the type of hilling they demonstrated 
through a five-game losing streak last 
week. Not a bat in the lineup would have 
produced a deep bruise on a cantaloupe. 
From Sunday to Friday the Phils went 
pffft against Montreal, Atlanta and San 
Francisco, collecting but five runs and 
three extra-base hits. 

Manager Danny Ozark, who has a 
phobia about "creating monsters in a 
guy’s mind,” gave the team a day of rest 
on Thursday rather than heavy batting 
practice. "There was some merit in it," 
he said after Friday night's loss. "At least 
some guys hit the ball good, even if it was 
right at someone." 

Rested and restless on Saturday, the 
Phillies exploded for 1 3 hits, not at some- 
one, in a 6-2 victory sparked by Schmidt’s 


back-to-back homers, his ninth and 10th. 

"We know we can win," Cash said af- 
terward. "This is a mature club. You 
can’t let a losing streak disrupt things. 
You’re gonna have ups and downs." 

Owens had tried to trade with the Cubs 
for Billy Williams, a veteran hitter of the 
sort he would like for just such occasions 
as batting slumps and, oh yes, a stretch 
drive toward a pennant. Williams turned 
down the deal to stay in Chicago, but Ow- 
ens is still dickering with other teams. 

"The encouraging thing,” he says, “is 
that now other clubs are coming to us 
rather than us doing all the chasing, the 
way we once had to. Another thing is the 
fans. If you give them a winner, they'll 
come out. If we stay in the race through 
September we can draw a million seven, 
and if we win it, we could get two and a 
half million in here easily.” 

As far as Bowa is concerned, that au- 
dience is in the bag. "It’s just a matter of 
believing,” he says. “We've had a bad 
week but we’re still right there. I think 
we’ll be there all year.” end 
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Kyle Oayner ( left ) la considered a sure bet for future stardom. 

MIXING SATIN 
AND STEEL 

Performers of sinuous precision, the top U.S. 
gymnasts assembled for an Illinois showdown 





Kathy Howard, IS, ranks In the top nine. 


T hat elfin appearance is pure decep- 
tion. Gymnasts are really put to- 
gether with the materials left over from 
linebackers and bronc busters and they 
pack a lot more combativeness per 
pound. For the best of them in the U.S., 
last week’s women’s championships had 
a dual purpose: to line up finalists for 
the world meet coming in October, and 
to select a successor to Cathy Rigby, who 
turned pro after achieving most of her 



Diane Dunbar, seventh a year ago. emerged from the competition as the Ho. 2 qualifier. 


goals, except, perhaps, growing to be five 
feet tall. 

For three days 33 qualifiers fought it 
out at Southern Illinois University in the 
Elite Nationals — all that the name im- 
plies — attacking with such moves as Ya- 
mashitas, eagle catches and tour jetes. 
When the rosin dust settled, the No. 1 
American was Joan Moore Rice, a 13- 
year veteran of the game at 19, whose 
queenly bearing hides nerves of iron. 



Joan Moore Rice now faces world challengers. 




A MAN WHO HARDLY LEFT A MARK 

Fred Mundy was a druggist, a middle-aged Californian of whom few would have heard had he not turned left instead 
of right in a Baja motorcycle race, disappearing into the unrelenting wasteland by RICHARD W. JOHNSTON 


N obody in Riverside, Calif, was in 
better shape than Fred Mundy — or 
prouder of it. Mundy played football in 
high school and junior college. Back then 
he had hoped to become a doctor, but 
when this dream did not materialize he 
settled for being a druggist. He was good 
at it, and Mundy’s Central Pharmacy 
made him affluent. Happily married and 
a devout Lutheran, he served thousands 
of hours as a scoutmaster and raised his 
son, Doug, to be an eagle scout. Always 
an outdoorsman, he took his family on 
rugged camping trips in the Mojave De- 
sert and on fishing ventures along the 
shores of Baja California, that strange, 
somewhat sinister 800-milc peninsula 
fiung south eons ago to create the Sea of 
Cortez. 

Over the years Fred Mundy became a 
highly respected citizen. When his busi- 
ness prevented him from getting away, 
he lifted weights. He was still able at 49 
to press 200 pounds. Not quite fulfilled 
by his job, his family life or his many 
civic activities, he took up motorcycle 
riding and racing in his late 30s. A lot of 
his fellow businessmen followed suit, and 
seven years ago members of the River- 
side Realty Board decided to sponsor an 
annual race in Baja. Two years ago they 
began to call it the Baja 100, though the 
course was closer to 150 miles. Despite 
his enthusiasm for motorcycles, Mundy 
never participated. Then a few weeks ago 
Mundy and a close friend. Gene Mur- 
phy, took time out to do a little off-road 
desert riding. “We went out in deep sand 
six hours a day for three days," Murphy 
said last week. “That takes stamina." 
The experience exhilarated Mundy, and 
he decided to enter the next Baja 100. 
The race was set for Saturday, May 18 
on a course that would begin and end in 
Ensenada but would loop up to the flanks 
of the mighty Sierra de Juarez, the bbss 
of bosses of Baja’s many stony, almost 
impassable mountain ranges. The run 
was expected to take five hours. 
Although Mundy had never been in- 


land from Baja's relatively passive 
shores, he arrived in Ensenada at the ap- 
pointed time full of confidence and en- 
thusiasm. “Fred didn’t consider the race 
too great a challenge," a friend says. "He 
knew there had been other events in the 
area. Of course, Fred thought he could 
handle anything.” 

What Mundy either did not know, or 
did not take into serious account, was 
that the trails branching out from En- 
senada bristle with direction markers left 
over from earlier races. Sometimes these 
markers are sprayed on rocks, but more 
often they arc dark-green arrows on a 
light-green base, produced in quantity by 
Webco. The reverse side of these mark- 
ers carries the imprint: wrong. The ar- 
rows often are planted well ahead of a 
race— on the day of the Baja 100 many 
of the signs for the Baja 500, a fierce test 
of biking skill scheduled for June 5-7, 
were already in place. 

Gene Murphy and his son had come 
south with Mundy, and the three zoomed 
out among the leaders as the race left En- 
senada. Mundy reached the first pit stop 



Makeshift signs on trail spelled trouble. 


ahead of his friends. “Fred had said he 
wouldn't refuel there," Murphy remem- 
bers, “but I think he changed his mind 
and did. We were well away from the 
paved highway that runs southeast from 
Ensenada by that time. It was after we 
had turned the northern corner of the 
course and were headed southeast 15 to 
20 miles into the mountains that the con- 
fusion began. There were many, many 
signs. At one point, I suddenly saw my 
son riding straight toward me. I was as- 
tonished. He had gone off on the wrong 
road. Several other riders got lost in that 
area. We went on and found the second 
pit stop and had no trouble the rest of 
the way. But when the race was over a 
number of riders were missing and peo- 
ple began going back over the course to 
look for them. We found everybody — 
everybody but Fred." 

Somewhere in that southeast stretch 
that runs roughly from Aserradero to 
Agua Blanca, Fred Mundy turned left 
when he should have turned right. One 
rider saw him do it, but assumed he 
would quickly discover his error. He may 
have — Murphy believes Mundy was lost 
at least twice, and Mundy’s younger 
brother Bud. a 43-year-old San Diego flo- 
rist who is a bike rider himself, is con- 
vinced Fred passed the second pit stop 
after it was closed down before making 
his second mistake. 

“He turned off the road and went 
through a gate,” Bud Mundy says. "We 
found a Mexican who saw him go 
through the gate three times — back and 
forth, then back again." Only one fact is 
indisputable: at some point, above or be- 
low the checkpoint, Fred Mundy had 
chosen to follow arrows placed for a dif- 
ferent race that pointed him southeast 
“over the hill,” or toward "the drop- 
off," as the 4,500-foot-high pass through 
the Sierra de Juarez is called. 

No scoutmaster was ever less prepared 
to be lost. Fred Mundy had come to Baja 
to win, or at least to do well, and to save 
weight he had stripped himself and his 
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bike of anything resembling survival 
gear. He had only a small canteen of wa- 
ter, a few apples and some peanut-but- 
ter sandwiches. He had no map, no com- 
pass, no mirror to reflect the sun to aerial 
searchers. It did not occur to Mundy’s 
friends, who backtracked to the area of 
maximum confusion, that he could have 
committed himself to the drop-off trail. 
When darkness forced them to adjourn 
the search, they still were confident that 
Mundy was somewhere west of the Great 
Sierra, and at daybreak Sunday they re- 
sumed scouring those trails on their mo- 
torcycles, again to no avail. 

Fast becoming desperate. Bud Mundy 
dialed the directory listing for the San 
Diego Mountain Rescue Team Inc. at 
dawn the next morning. He reached Lois 
McCoy, who is the team’s coordinator. 
“As soon as Bud told me the circum- 
stances, I called Lieut. Bob Morse in the 
San Diego sheriff’s office and by 2 p.m. 
we had a base camp established in Baja,” 
Mrs. McCoy recalls. A highly respected 
figure on both sides of the border, Morse 
immediately got in touch with a search 
and rescue group in Mexicali. A Mex- 
ican fireman and a policeman were sent 
to join the Mountain Rescue Team at the 
base camp where three motorcycles, two 
four-wheel-drive vehicles and Lois Mc- 
Coy’s communications van were assem- 
bled. Two airplanes chartered by the 
Mundy family joined the search on Mon- 
day afternoon. 

“At first it was a matter of detective 
work,” Mrs. McCoy says. “We located 
the Mexican family that saw him go 
through the gate three times and grad- 
ually worked our way southeast. Then 
we found a vaquero who had seen him 
driving down the drop-off trail.” Mean- 
while the Riverside public-relations man 
who had organized the race had char- 
tered a helicopter, and on Tuesday the 
chopper’s pilot, cruising along the 
Sierra de Juarez escarpment, spotted a 
huge SOS scratched in the sand. Foot 
searchers were sent in and one of them 
found Mundy’s motorcycle half a mile 
into the big desert from the SOS. But 
Fred Mundy was nowhere in sight. 

The two best trackers of the U.S. Bor- 
der Patrol, Jack Kearney and Jim Burns, 
moved into the valley along with the 
group of San Diego volunteers. Gene 
Murphy, who had never abandoned the 

continued 



A man of defiant pride, Mundy believed — wrongly — he could find his way out without aid. 
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BAJA continued 


search for his friend, rode Mundy's mo- 
torcycle 200 miles along the roadways 
and up and down the arroyos of the nar- 
row 45-mile valley, a dun-colored waste- 
land almost devoid of vegetation. He 
found nothing, hut the trackers spotted 
clear imprints of Mundy's motorcycle 
boots, indicating he was moving south, 
occasionally exploring the ravines. His 
tracks seemed firm, but there were few 
signs of his passing over the terrain and 
the searchers repeatedly had to pause and 
'‘cut,” a tracker’s expression for walk- 
ing a wide circle around the last print in 
the hope of picking up new ones. By now 
the combined forces of Lieut. Morsc'sof- 
fice, the Mountain Rescue Team and the 
Border Patrol had 25 searchers in the val- 
ley with 25 more in backup and supply 
positions. Volunteer pilots, unpaid dep- 
uties from the San Diego sheriff’s air 
squadron and aircraft chartered by Mun- 
dy's family and friends moved up and 
down scouring the ridges and burrowing 
into the arroyos. 

A conviction began to grow among 
some on the scene that Fred Mundy did 
not want to be found. Why, with aircraft 
overhead, didn't he make some signal? 
The searchers wondered if he had match- 
es. The trackers found the remnants of 
several campfires. Mundy was still car- 
rying his bright orange helmet, but it was 
never seen. He was thought to have no 
knife, having left his tool kit with his bike, 
but the searchers came upon several bar- 
rel cacti that had been broken open and 
the watery pulp scraped out. 

A theory developed that Mundy might 
be headed for San Felipe, 80 miles south 
of the drop-off. In Riverside, where he 
was minding the store, Doug Mundy 
said: “I think Dad might well go in that 
direction — we’ve camped down there.” 

The mystery deepened when the res- 
cuers followed Mundy four miles into an 
arroyo at the southwest end of the val- 
ley and then back out. Beyond his tracks 
searchers found a strange and seemingly 
meaningless design — a figure like a “D" 
made of a half circle of stones and a ce- 
dar fence post. Mundy again reversed 
direction, going almost due south into a 
cluster of ravines. His tracks were lost 
and found and finally lost again — but hot 
before he approached a shack main- 
tained by ranchers for cowboys. "We 
found his tracks above the shack," Jim 
Burns said later, "but we couldn't find 


any sign that he entered it." One mem- 
ber of the Rescue Team found Mundy's 
footprints moving away, this time almost 
due east. Had he deliberately bypassed 
the shack? And if so. why? It was stocked 
with enough food to last four men 30 
days. A stream ran alongside. 

On the Thursday following the discov- 
ery of the bike, the Coast Guard, which 
had flown eight helicopter missions into 
the area, bringing both searchers and 
supplies, decided to abandon the effort. 
People began to question whether Mun- 
dy could still be alive. Morse asked the 
Navy to take over the airlift, which it did. 
That night several vaqueros on horseback 
joined the search. On Sunday — eight full 
days after the race — 50 foot searchers 
were in the valley. Neither they nor the 
vaqueros were able to find anything but 
cattle tracks. But on Wednesday, May 
29, the horsemen, cutting wide swaths, 
picked up Mundy's footprints heading 
north on the opposite side of the valley. 
They also found two marks that clearly 
had been inscribed in the sand by Mun- 
dy — the letter M flanked by arrows 
pointing north. How old were they? If 
Mundy was just ahead, there was hope. 
That evening the vaqueros found his 
tracks at the head of a ravine 20 miles 
northeast of the shack he had cither en- 
tered or scorned. They also found his 
empty canteen. 

Earlier that day Bud Mundy had heli- 
coptered into the valley. He was shaken 
and depressed at the news. "He’s mov- 
ing toward an area where there isn't even 
barrel cactus," Bud Mundy said discon- 
solately. "Don't bother Bud too much," 
a friend suggested. "I'm afraid he's be- 
ginning to realize that his brother has 
bought the farm." 

In San Diego last Thursday morning 
15 volunteers were standing by to be lift- 
ed into the valley. Then the radio in Bob 
Morse's office crackled. Fred Mundy's 
body had been found, crumpled in a de- 
clivity in the flat desert a few hundred 
yards out of the draw where his traeks 
had been spotted the night before. He 
was less than eight miles from the spot 
where he had abandoned his motorcycle 
perhaps 12 days before. No one knows 
exactly how long Mundy survived after 
his motorcycle collapsed, out of fuel and 
useless. Certainly he had lived five days 
and possibly six or seven, all but the first 
three at temperatures of 100° or more. 


Certainly, too. he had been aware of the 
aircraft overhead and had made no ap- 
parent effort to signal them; in his last 
moments he had managed to tuck his or- 
ange helmet under a small, lonely mes- 
quite bush where it was invisible from 
the air. Only toward the end. as he head- 
ed north, had he left any guiding marks 
for searchers. He had not made the 
SOS sign on the sand that had led the 
searchers to his motorcycle — the trackers 
established that the sign was old and 
windblown, the relic of some other and 
perhaps unknown emergency. 

The last act of Fred Mundy's life had 
been played out in a theater of almost 
unbelievable terror and beauty. From the 
air the vast massif of the Sierra de Jua- 
rez seemed an impenetrable barricade to 
the west. To the east the peaks and ra- 
vines of the Sierra de la Tinaja poked up 
from the beige desert like cocoa-colored 
fingers. But the really terrifying sight lay 
just beyond the Tinajas— a vast, almost 
snow-white sea of salt and sand, stretch- 
ing table-flat for miles to the lofty Sierra 
Pinta. a range that looked like a series 
of not-quite-finished cathedrals, all its 
lines as vertical as granite slabs standing 
on end. This deadly desert was broken 
only in the middle by outcroppings of 
black rock, their bases licked by white 
salt like surf breaking against a shore. If 
Mundy had somehow found the strength 
to cross the Tinajas, he would have been 
confronted by a geologic scene no hu- 
man being could hope to cross on foot. 

Back at the base camp tracker Jim 
Burns, who had been on the ground just 
behind the vaqueros , seemed uncertain 
whether Mundy had won or lost the bat- 
tle of wits and maneuvers in the long 12 
days just ended. "I just can't understand 
all that activity out there and he never 
. . ." Burns' voice trailed to a halt. And 
then: "He was one fantastic man. You 
don’t walk this far unless you're a giant." 

Everyone agreed that Mundy had cov- 
ered 60 miles, and some thought it was 
closer to 70. There was no denying that 
his survival for however many days was 
a feat of Olympian proportions. 

Jim Burns was not the only searcher 
who suffered wounds to his pride at the 
failure to bring Mundy out alive. In many 
ways the motivations of the seekers and 
the sought were similar. "Don’t you un- 
derstand why the 43 members of our Res- 
cue Team arc willing to spend their own 
continued 
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You can never thank your ratner 
enough for everything he’s done for you. 
But you certainly can try. 



From the beginning, no problem has been too tough for 
Union Oil's people. In 1896, when these men couldn't find 
the kind of steam engine they needed, they built one from 
scratch. Today, we tackle more complicated problems. 


Rowland Hansford may not look like your idea of a 
pioneer. And his field, commercial catalysis research, may not 
sound very exciting. 

But Hansford's pioneering was the key step in the 
development of a refining process that helps to turn four 
barrels of low-grade oil into five barrels of high-octane 
gasoline. 

It's called Unicracking, and while it helps us use our oil 
resources more efficiently, it also reduces pollution by 
removing the sulfur and nitrogen from the oil it processes. 

Unicracking was, of course, the product of many 
scientists, engineers, and technicians at Union Oil, but it was 
Rowland Hansford who perfected the catalyst without which 
the chemical reactions that make up Unicracking wouldn't 
happen. 

Union Oil is an acknowledged leader in developing 
refining techniques that give more, higher quality, and 
cleaner petroleum products. 

What makes Union Oil different? It could be our spirit. 
A spirit that recognizes pioneers like Rowland Hansford 
and encourages their work. A spirit that gave Rowland 
Hansford all the time he needed— it turned out to be five 
years— to find a catalyst that made Unicracking possible. 

Union Oil Company of California. 
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The pioneering Spirit of 76 lives at Union Oil. 



Today, the pioneering Spirit of 76 is 
men like Rowland Hansford turning four barrels 
of oil into five barrels of gasoline. 
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money, maybe risk their lives, lose vaca- 
tion time and sometimes endanger their 
jobs?” Lois McCoy asked. ‘‘These are 
people whom a technological society 
does not value — people who would have 
led the wagon trains across the West, 
people who would have been honchos in 
the old days. Their jobs as tool designers 
or computer programmers or whatever 
do not fulfill them. They do not fit into 
the comfort zone of technological man. 
Their comfort zone is on the frontier 
where they can prove their value in ways 
not available to them in their work.” 

Thus, in a sense, rescue becomes a 
form of war, in which the pride of the 
rescuer in doing his job is pitted against 
the ineptness of the victim or, in a rare 
case such as Fred Mundy, the apparent 
determination of the hunted to avoid the 
passive (and humiliating) role of the res- 
cued. Most of the time the San Diego 
Mountain Rescue Team gets fulfillment 
aplenty. Last year it saved 41 people. The 
score was roughly the same the previous 
year and for most of the years since the 
club was established in 1966. 

Bud Mundy had no fault to find with 
the group’s efforts in behalf of his broth- 
er. ‘‘Those people were just unbeliev- 
able,” he said. Despite his grief, Mundy 
did not find Fred’s behavior inexplicable. 
‘‘He was a really proud man,” he said. 
“Too proud. I think he was just so dis- 
gusted with himself for getting lost and 
running out of gas that he simply could 
not accept the idea of rescue. He was go- 
ing to walk out by himself and not wait 
around to be found.” After a moment’s 
thought, Mundy added, “Perhaps all this 
effort won’t have been entirely in vain if 
it will help people realize two things. 
First, somebody has got to go remove 
old markers on these trails or this will 
happen again and again. Second, people 
have to learn to stay with their vehicles, 
even if it costs them some pride. Fred 
couldn’t do it, but I think that most 
people can.” 

Perhaps Rancher-Searcher Andy Mel- 
ing, born in Mexico 50-odd years ago of 
Texas immigrants, should be allowed to 
pronounce Fred Mundy’s valedictory. 
Standing with a vaquero in the eerie si- 
lence of the valley of death, his leather- 
tanned face bathed in a sunset glow, 
Andy Meling said softly, "No one could 
have made so many mistakes without a 
purpose. This was his destiny.” end 
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The Soft Smoke. 

From generation to 
generation — for nearly a 
century— one family of 
Danish craftsmen have 
passed on their own 
unique process of triple- 
blending naturally ripened 
tobaccos. 

Now smoke the result. 
Imported Skallorna: mellow, 
fragrant, bite-free, soft. 
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The history of the U.S. Open offers 
ample proof that given a chance to 
win, most golfers, even the best, 
have a tendency to self-destruct 
by 

DAN JENKINS 


<©. 


I ver almost all the years 
since the first U.S. Open 
in 1895, the championship has had two 
things going for it: golf courses hidden in 
weeds and a title big enough to choke a 
hippopotamus. And more often than not 
these two things have produced one re- 
sult: the grandest of our tournaments 
has been lost rather than won. Lost in the 
snarling, argyle-high rough or lost on a li- 
noleum-fast green. Lost in an evilly de- 
signed bunker or lost in an obtrusive 
creek. And sometimes lost in a combina- 
tion of all this plus some poor soul's 
anger, passion and suffocating thoughts 
of immortality. But lost. Continually. 

And lost even by men who knew how 
to win it. A Bobby Jones, a Ben Hogan, a 
Walter Hagen, a Harry Vardon, an Ar- 
nold Palmer and that steadiest of all 
Open losers, Sam Snead. A golfer hasn’t 
lived who couldn’t blow the Open. 

All of which brings to mind the classic 
remark of Cary MiddlecofT, always 
worth repeating on the eve of another 
championship. “Nobody wins the 
Open,” said MiddlecofT. "It wins you.” 

The Open won MiddlecofT twice as he 
sat in the clubhouse and let others falter, 
which is how most men have won it. In 
1949 at Medinah, MiddlecofT began the 
last round with a six-stroke lead over 
Snead. Cary struggled to a 75, and sat 
down to twitch while Sam carved away at 
him. Snead got to the 71st hole continued 


Oak mom in 1935 was just one of the Opens 
Hagen could have won with a good finish. 
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needing two pars to tie. Alas, Sam missed 
the green and took a bogey 4. That was 
it. And once again Snead had added to 
the negative fame he has achieved come 
U.S. Open time. 

In 1956 at Oak Hill, Middlccoff fin- 
ished a good hour ahead of the men who 
could beat him. He watched on televi- 
sion, chewing hay-fever tablets, as Ben 
Hogan, needing three pars to tie, missed 
a 30-inch putt; as Julius Boros, needing a 
birdie over the final three, rimmed out 
two of them; and, finally, as Ted Kroll, 
needing four pars to win, made a bogey 
and then a triple bogey. 

Such is the pressure of an Open. 

A basic truth is that nobody — you can 
look it up^-in the 79-year history of the 
championship has ever made a putt of 
any size to win the Open when he had to. 
In other words, no man has come to the 
final green, late in the day when all other 
challengers had finished, and rapped in a 
five-footer, a 10-footer, or something big- 
ger, for birdie or par, to capture the Open 
by a single stroke. Men have holed long 
putts to lie or to win by two, four, five 
strokes. But never to win, under Open 
pressure, by the thinnest of margins — 
when the competition had finished and 


In 1939 Snead needed a par, but took 


it was all up to them alone. 

There is evidence that the 
Open started getting lost the 
very first time it was played. 

On Oct. 4, 1895, over 36 
holes in Newport, R.I., ex- 
actly 1 1 players were entered 
in the first tournament. For 
27 holes that day one W. 

Campbell dominated play. 

But on the final nine W. 

Campbell soared to a 48, 
and the bewildered winner 
turned out to be 19-ycar- 
old Horace Rawlins, who 
blazed around in 91-82 — 

173 and became SI 50 richer 
for it. 

Since then the bodies of a 
lot of W. Campbells have 
been stacked up in the Open. 
Undoubtedly, some more 
will be added next week at 
Winged Foot when, in con- 
trast to Newport 79 years 
ago, there will be 150 quali- 
fied and exempt competitors 
out of more than 3,500 en- 
tries seeking a first prize of 
$35,000, and all of the fringe 

benefits an Open victory now gen- 
erates. To get in the proper mood 
for the 1974 Open, let us review 
some classic case histories. 

Bobby Jones practically owned 
the Open, but he lost it as often as 
he won it. He was second four 
times, as many as Snead. If Jones 
could have closed with anything 
less than a horrendous 78 at Oak- 
land Hills in 1924, no one would 
ever have heard of Cyril Walker. 
But the one Jones really kicked 
away was the Open of’28 at Olym- 
pia Fields. Through the fifth hole 
of the last round Jones had a five- 
stroke lead. As he later wrote, “I 
made the fatal mistake of trying to 
play safe.” 

Playing safe, Jones went from 
the sixth hole through the 10th in 
seven over par, going double bogey, 
double bogey, bogey, bogey, bo- 
gey, stumbling toward a 77 and 
into a tie with Johnny Farrell and 
a playoff he would lose. 

In the same era Walter Hagen 
spent more time losing the Open — 
and less time winning it — than 
Jones. For all of Hagen’s success, it 
is a little-known fact that he never 


Palmer squandered a seven-stroke lead in 1966. 

won a major championship that Bobby 
Jones played in. He won the U.S. Open 
twice before Jones came around. He won 
the British Open four times when Jones 
stayed home. And being an amateur, 
Jones was of course not eligible for the 
PGA, which Hagen took five times. The 
rest of his career Hagen enjoyed life, 
made easy shots look difficult, being a 
showman, and perhaps both enjoyed life 
and showed off too much in the six U.S. 
Opens he could have won. Walter was a 
good one for playing lousy final rounds, 
being over-lifed and thirsty. 

In the famed Open of 1913, when Fran- 
cis Ouimet shocked the globe by beating 
Harry Vardon and Ted Ray, Hagen 
might easily have been the winner. But he 
closed with an 80 and lost by three. In 
four other Opens Hagen could have won 
with just about anything reasonable on 
the last 18; instead, he shot a 76 — or 
something higher. 

"But I stopped to smell the dowers,” 
he argued. 

It was Sam Snead who stopped to smell 
the Op'en more than anyone, but never to 
win it. The Open Sam lost the most trag- 
ically was 35 years ago on the Spring Mill 
course of the Philadelphia Country Club. 
Much has been written of Snead's blow- 
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up on the final hole, and most of it inac- 
curately, even by those who claim to be 
eyewitnesses. Here is the true account of 
Sam Snead's historic eight in that crazy 
1939 championship. 

The circumstances were these: Byron 
Nelson was in the clubhouse at 284, hav- 
ing come from way back with a 68 on the 
final 18. Snead had led at 18, again at 36, 
had surrendered the lead briefly, by one 
stroke, to Johnny Bulla at 54, but had re- 
gained it. He reached the 71st hole need- 
ing par-par to beat Nelson by two. Thai 
would also have bettered Craig Wood 
and Denny Shute, who later tied Nelson, 
as well as Bulla, who blew to 76, and Bud 
Ward, an amateur but a serious contend- 
er throughout, who himself failed by a 
single shot. In short, it was Sam's title, 
for the last two holes were considered a 
cinch. First, Snead three-putted the 71st 
from only 20 feet, and he says, “That's 
where I really lost it." Well, not ex- 
actly. A par on the last hole — an easy 
birdie hole would still win, even a bo- 
gey would tie. "But I didn't know that," 
says Sam. "There were a lot of folks 
behind me." 

Sam drove long off the 72nd, but the 
ball found the left rough. I -'red Corcoran, 
his old friend, remembers standing over 
Sam’s drive to keep the gallery from 
trampling it. Snead hit a three-wood 
from the rough, hoping to reach the green 
in two. He hit it well but pushed it slight- 
ly. At first, he yelled, "Giddyapp," but he 
saw the ball heading for a bunker 40 
yards short of the green, and then he 
yelled, "Hey, whoa." It didn't. The ball 
buried in the sand up against the bank, 
denying him a decent stance. Twice he 
slashed at the buried lie, twice the ball 
stayed in the bunker. His fifth shot final- 
ly found the green, but he was 50 feet 
away from the cup. Yet he almost holed 
the putt that would have tied. It got a 
piece of the cup but spun out and past. 
Frustrated, angered, humiliated, embar- 
rassed, Snead didn't even try on the next 
putt, a three-footer. He left it short, then 
tapped it for the most famous eight any- 
one ever had the misfortune to make. 

"Send me back out there now— at 62 
years old — and tell me I need a par to win 
the Open, and I believe I'll hit me a cou- 
ple of two-irons," says Sam. "If I'd won 
that thing like I should have, I think I'd 
have won seven or eight Opens." 

Other men had suffered calamities be- 
fore Snead. Harry Vardon had once 
played the last seven holes in seven over 


par to lose the Open by one. Gene Sara- 
zen had made a monumental 7 on the 
1 1 th at Merion to blow the Open in '34. 
And there had been all of those collapses 
by Jones and Hagen, but somehow those 
things were excusable. If Sam Snead's 
misfortune seemed inexcusable — and if 
the Open would thereafter be the tourna- 
ment that he, more than anyone else, 
would lose it was a tribute to his pictur- 
esque swing and the fact that he won so 
much of everything else. 

"They talk about the three-foot putt I 
missed in the '47 playoff,” Sam says, 
"but they don’t ever talk about the 20- 
footcr I made to get in the playoff." 

Nor is very much ever said about the 
Opens Ben Hogan let slip away. Like 
Bobby Jones before him. Hogan, a play- 
er who overwhelmed the tournament 
with four wins (five, if you want to count 
an unofficial wartime event), spent an 
equal amount of time losing it. In '46 at 
Canterbury he bogeyed two of the last 
three holes to lose by one, three-putting 
the 72nd. He lost to the unknown Jack 
Fleck in the playoff of '55 at Olympic. He 
missed the 30-inch putt at Oak Hill in '56. 
And in I960 at Cherry Hills he was tied 
with Palmer two holes short of the finish, 
and put a wedge shot in the water. 

I f anyone has taken over from Snead as 
the best loser of Opens, it is Arnold Palm- 
er. He has lost no fewer than three Open 
playoffs, and the last one probably did 
him more harm than his public will ever 
know. This was the Open at Olympic in 
1966 that Palmer gift-wrapped for Billy 
Casper. 

As late as three o'clock on Sunday af- 
ternoon, with only nine holes to play, it 
not only looked as if Palmer would win 
his second Open — and his ninth major ti- 
tle — by as many as seven strokes, it ap- 
peared that he would break the 72-hole 
Open record. Hogan's record. Even par 
on the last nine would beat the record by 
two strokes. He could afford a bogey. 

Palmer and Casper were paired, and 
Arnold has admitted that he was thinking 
about the record, while Casper has con- 
fessed that he was only playing for second 
place. Palmer bogeyed the 1 0th with an 
indifferent chip shot, and Casper parred. 
But not much importance was attached 
to that. Palmer still had a six-stroke lead. 
They both parred the I Ith and they both 
birdied the 12th. 

“I wasn't concerned,” Palmer says. 
"I'm six strokes ahead with six to play, 
and two strokes ahead of the record." 


Palmer pulled a four-iron in the left 
rough and bogeyed the 1 3th while Casper 
parred, but when Palmer parred the 14th 
he had no reason to be concerned about 
any kind of impending doom. He was still 
five strokes ahead of Casper with only 
four holes to play, and he still could par 
in to beat the record. 

Casper was still playing for second. 

The short 15th hole, a par three, 
brought the first indication that some- 
thing truly unbelievable might be about 
to take place. Palmer unwisely shot for 
the pin and located a bunker. Bogey. At 
the same time Casper casually holed a 20- 
footer for a birdie. A two-shot swing. 
Now, with three holes to play. Palmer 
appeared shaken although he still had a 
three-stroke lead. 

"For the first time,” Casper recalls, "I 
heard some cheers in the crowd for me." 

At the long 16th Palmer leaped at his 
tec shot trying to drive it 40 miles. He 
hooked into the brutal rough of Olympic. 
His three-iron barely got airborne, going 
only 100 yards, and it was still deep in the 
rough. He had to dig out with a nine-iron 
and then hit a three-wood toward the 
green, which he bunkered. Only a good 
sand shot saved him from a double bogey 
7. Casper, meanwhile, had played the 
hole cautiously and wound up sinking a 
15-foot putt for a birdie. 

"I think the thing that still nags at me 
is Billy playing safe when he was behind 
and still making a birdie," says Arnold. 

By now furious with himself and the 
circumstances — the record was gone and 
the tournament itself was slipping fast 
Palmer promptly drove badly again at 
the 17th, hit his second into the rough, 
chipped decently but missed a seven-foot 
putt for a par while Casper made a rou- 
tine 4. They were tied. In three holes Cas- 
per had made up five strokes. 

If anything, Palmer did his best to 
lose the tournament on the last hole 
before he ever got around to losing it in 
the playoff the next day. He drove ter- 
ribly again into the rough, somehow got 
to the green, but was asked to hole an 
evil four-footer just to tic Casper, the 
man who had been the last thing in his 
thoughts only an hour earlier. 

"We were both in some kind of daze 
because of what was happening,” says 
Casper. "It seemed to happen so fast. It 
was like neither one of us had any control 
over anything." 

Ah, yes. In the weeds and pressure of 
the Open, men seldom do. 

CONTINUED 
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AM of a sudden Johnny Miller is not the 
boy next door, the neighborhood kid 
who cut your grass or shoveled your 
driveway when your wife was too lazy 
to do it. That gray, hot and humid Sun- 
day al the U.S. Open at Oakmonl last 
year seemed poor soil in which to plant 
a legend, but something happened. John- 
ny Miller got caught in a time warp or 
an instant star machine. He went in one 
end of the golf course as just anoth- 
er pretty face and came out the other 
as a U.S. Open champion and. as 
events were to prove, an extraordi- 
narily good player. He also became 
golf's Six Million Dollar Man. 

Today Miller is able to spin gold 
out of straw. He has won live tour- 
naments and nearly S200.000 this 
year. He is into the stock market and 
tax shelters and real estate and in- 
surance. He is a television commer- 
cial. a registered trademark, a cor- 
poration. a big name to drop at a 
cocktail party. Soon he might begin 
talking about running for governor 
or going on the road with a night- 
club act. He drives a Porsche, car- 
ries a S2.500 watch in his golf bag 
and is considering buying a Califor- 
nia ranch. His wife is beautiful. His 
children arc precious. Celebrities 
want his autograph. He is 27 years old. 
has a 30-inch waist, a movie star's pro- 
file. a full head of blond hair. And lie 
can putt. 

Every so often Johnny Miller pinches 
his checkbook to sec if it is all real and 
thinks back to that glorious day when 
he shot a 63 and came from now here to 
win the Open, that day when everything 
lit together as easily as the last piece in a 
jigsaw puzzle. Up to that moment Mil- 
ler was just another third-round leader 
at Phoenix, a guy who would shank on 
the 16th hole at Pebble Beach or bogey 
two of the last three holes at Augusta or 
swallow his Adam's apple over the putt 
that really counted. 

The new Miller recalls in detail the day 
of his grand transmutation at Oakmont. 
”1 was in a real weird mood," he says. 
"You know. I sort of had a reputation 
as a choker. My record wasn't too good. 
And here it was the U.S. Open and all. 


But I never let it bother me. 1 just buck- 
led down." 

His caddie. Andy Martinez, adds. 
"You looked like a professional killer 
out there." 

"Well. I just stayed cool. Jerry Heard 
had told me. ‘You've got to relax when 
you get near the lead. Just let it happen." 
Before I'd get so excited that I didn't 
know w hat I was doing." 



Miller's Open >■ -as the start of his heroics. 


One conspicuous change in Miller is 
that he has outgrown his nickname. He 
is no longer a "young lion." a sobriquet 
for those who are caught in the paradox 
of the young: they have youth on their 
side but inexperience going against them. 
"Ben Crenshaw says I'm too old to be a 
young lion, anyway," says Miller. 
"That's w hat they used to say about me, 
'Johnny Miller, the young lion.* Now 
they expect me to win every week. Some- 
day I hope to get to be like Nicklaus. 
They’ll say: 'Gee, when's he going to 
quit? He's been out here forever.’ " 
Although he does not have to look at 
the menu prices anymore, much of the 
old Miller remains. He still has the shy, 
wavering voice of a 14-year-old phoning 
the prettiest girl in his class. When he was 
a rookie on the tour, he called Arnold 
Palmer "Mr. Palmer," and even today 
he is more formal than blithe, better at 
laughing at jokes than cracking them. His 


friends continue to treat him with a lack 
of deference, implying that he is the same 
old John, just a better golfer. Lanny 
Wadkins chides him about hiring some- 
body to spend his money. And Marti- 
nez. after Miller hits a poor practice- 
round shot, is liable to snicker. "Not bad 
for a U.S. Open champion," or "Way 
to hit it. superstar." For those suspicious 
of the snares of success. Miller’s head size 
is unchanged, though, oddly, his feet 
have grown half a size and his neck 
is a smidgen thicker. 

Away from the motels and rent- 
al cars and press tents. Miller likes 
to till the days around his home in 
Napa, Calif., with fishing, hiking, 
duck hunting or playing tennis. He 
spends a lot of time with his small 
son but treats golf as if it were a com- 
municable disease. "I rarely pick 
up a club when I'm home." he says. 
"I think I have a pretty good un- 
derstanding of the golf sw ing. prob- 
ably better than most of the other 
young players, so I don't really gain 
anything from a great deal of prac- 
tice. And as for spending money, 
my life-style hasn't changed that 
much." 

When he is playing in a tourna- 
ment. he brings along his w ife Linda 
and two young children. Kelly and John. 
Linda is a firm buffer zone against those 
overzealous female fans who want to take 
him out for an evening's putting lesson. 
“Linda always seems to answer the 
phone when they call the motel." 
says Miller. 

Although he is not turning down any 
checks. Miller is a bit amazed and em- 
barrassed by the SI0.000 one-day exhi- 
bition fees he commands, the celebrities 
who want him to exorcise a duck hook 
or the money to be made just by show- 
ing up at a department store in Japan. 
"I'm very happy," he says. "I'm not 
hungry. Life has been awfully good to 
me. Sometimes you kind of wonder 
where ft all will end." But there is no 
mystery about where it began: Oakmont, 
1973, when Johnny Miller stood outside 
his kingdom and unlocked the door with 
a key from the U.S. Open. 

B.VRRY McDirmoit 



MG. First on the scene. 
And still one jump ahead. 



Before MG, there wasn’t much of a that’s as economical as itf'is lively. 
sports car scene in America. The rack and pinion steering, the 

But from the moment the first race-seasoned suspension and;the 
MG-TC touched these shores in 1947 front disc brakes combine to give you 
the picture changed. So much so that precise, sure-footed handling and stop- 
MG has almost become an American ping-the kind of response that turns 
synonym for sports car. driving pressure into driving pleasure. 

Today’sMGBistheSCCANational You'll experience it most where 
Champion in E Production for the third the roads still touch the edges ol na- 
year in a row. With that kind of track ture and the air is scented with the 

record, you can see why MGB is what sweet smells of earth, 
great sports car motoring is all about. But make no mistake, the MGB is 
MGB is trim, taut and agile. just as much at home on a six-lane ex- 

The four-speed gearbox puts your pressway as it is on two-lane blacktop, 
reflexes in touch with the 1798 c.c. The MGB is complete with full 
engine. That’s a 4-cylinder powerpfant sports car instrumentation, including 


tachometer, trip odometer, and gauges 
for fuel, oil,, water and battery. There 
are also reclining bucket seats, 
wrapped steering wheel, carpeting, oil 
cooler, mag-style wheels and radial- 
ply tires. \ Nx 


So make the scene at your MG 
dealer and see why MG is still one jump 


ahead. For his name and for infor- 
mation about overseas delivery, call 
(800) 447-4700. In Illinois, call 
(800) 322-4400. Calls are toll /jK 
free. 

MG. The sports car America 
loved first. ^vi-aakj 

BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS INC. LEONIA, N.J. 07605 




ON, 

BRAVE 

OLD ARMY 
TEAM 


After an 0-10 football season, sport at West Point Is 
bloodied and bowed, but there is something left for 
a general to cheer, a cadet boxer named Al Fracker 
by SAM MERRILL 


It has been no secret that disaffection 
I with the military is killing off intercol- 
legiate sports at West Point. But by the 
end of the last football season, concern 
became panic. Army needed a hero. 

Al Fracker, a shy. polite, yet ultimate- 
ly defensive loner who may develop into 
America’s top amateur light heavyweight 
(he hopes to win the AAU title next 
week), needed an education. The 22- 
year-old and West Point made an unlike- 
ly and, for a while, uneasy couple. They 
are getting along better now. 

Fracker’s concessions to military dis- 
cipline were few and grudging. By Christ- 
mas he had spent 44 hours ‘‘touring the 
area" (marching alone in full-dress uni- 
form) for rule infractions. His grades 
were only fair. The one thing that kept 
him going was the knowledge that he was 
about to become the first cadet ever to 
enter the New York Golden Gloves. But 
the most difficult adjustment for Frack- 
cr came after he had defeated his first two 
opponents in the Golden Gloves prelim- 
inaries in February. To his complete and 
somewhat horrified surprise, this very 
private young man from a small town in 
Michigan had become a West Point 
hero — Army’s hope. 

"Why me?" Fracker asked a visitor to 
the gym one day, while taping his hands 
to work on the heavy bag. ‘‘I win a few 
fights and everybody's making a big deal 
out of me." Fracker refused help in lac- 
ing on a pair of bag gloves; he tied the 
left one with his right hand, the right one 
with his teeth. ‘‘It makes me uncomfort- 
able. I mean, what if I get knocked out 
of the preliminaries? I'll let everybody 
down. You’re better off forgetting about 
me. If I win, I win." 

Fie seemed to almost stalk the heavy 
bag. circling it methodically, then mov- 
ing in for the kind of breathtaking com- 
bination that zonked Gregory Ham- 
mond after 51 seconds in the first 
preliminary bout. ‘‘Sometimes you hit a 
guy so hard your whole body tingles,” 
Fracker said after the Hammond fight. 
“It's like in baseball, when you really get 
hold of one and you know it’s gone." 
Flurries of punches kept the massive bag 
whirling and dancing on its rope like a 
marionette. 

After three minutes a bell sounded and 


Fracker stopped swinging and began 
running in place. "Another thing that 
upsets me is the way people are saying I 
represent Army, or I represent the Unit- 
ed States." 

“Why should that upset you?" 

“I don’t want people relying on me 
and I don't want to rely on them. The 
best thing about boxing is that you go 
into the ring alone." The bell rang again 
and Fracker resumed pummeling the 
bag. “Back home in Michigan Center 
( Umph ! Umph!) I did a couple of stints 
at Goodyear ( Umph ! Umph!) and peo- 
ple asked me how I could stand it 
(Umph!) working at a machine all day 
(Umph!). But I kind of liked it. in a way 
( Umph! Umph!), because it was just me 
and the machine (Umph! Umph! Umph!). 
Nobody else around to mess up (Umph! 
Umph! Umph! Umph!). When I go into 
the ring (Umph!) I can’t protect the rep- 


utation of the Army (Umph!) or Amer- 
ica (Umph!) or anything else (Umph! 
Umph!). I've gotta protect my own 
(Umph!)." When the bell rang once 
more. Fracker took ofT his gloves and 
began skipping rope. 

"I started boxing as a kid, at 13, I 
think. My coach back home in Michi- 
gan Center. Glenn Pringle, kept telling 
me I was a natural. I lost a lot. but Glenn 
never gave up on me, and I kept at it be- 
cause I loved going into the ring with an- 
other guy, even when 1 lost. Then every- 
thing came together. I don’t know what 
happened exactly. People just started go- 
ing down." Fracker won the Michigan 
Golden Gloves in 1970 as a middle- 
weight. In '71 he won the AAU state 
championship and was runner-up in '72 
but did not try out, as expected, for the 
Olympic team because he broke a finger 
slugging a fellow in a bar who wanted to 
continued 
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ON, ARMY continued 


sec how tough the young amateur really 
was. 

"As a kid. did you do much street 
fighting?" 

"No. well . . . once." While answer- 
ing. he skipped faster and faster, w hipped 
the rope over his head and under his legs 
at an almost manic pace. "It was Me- 
morial Day. right after my brother was 
killed in Vietnam, and this guy with a 
flag on his butt was saying things. . . . 
Anyway, l hit him. I was sorry as soon 
as it happened. I felt terrible." The rope 
slowed. "It was the only time." 

Nothing seemed to work out in Mich- 
igan Center. There were fits and starts. 
No continuity. Fracker’s father, a sen- 
sitive but uneducated man who worked 
for a local power company, was disabled 
when a pole he was climbing snapped. 
After agonizing months of surgery-ther- 
apy-surgery he regained the use of his 
legs, but was too proud to accept the only 
work available, as a janitor. There were 
money problems. That is when Al's 
brother enlisted. Al started college, 
dropped out. drifted through factory 
jobs, tried school again, drifted away, 
worked at a funeral parlor. And the good 
lights grew harder to come by. Most top 
amateurs looking to compile an impres- 
sive record ducked him. "In ‘71 Glenn 
got me a fight in Cleveland with Sylves- 
ter Wilder, who was runner-up in that 
city's Golden Gloves and was about to 
turn pro. I beat him. Afterward, we were 
showering and Sylvester’s manager came 
in screaming and yelling. He called Syl- 
vester a punk and said, ‘The deal is off.’ 
He said that if Sylvester couldn’t beat me 
there was no sense in his turning pro. Af- 
ter that, the only way I could get a good 
fight outside a tournament was to go 
around to the prisons." Fracker smiled. 
"With the records some of those guys 
had, they didn’t mind losing a boxing 
match.” 

Eventually. Fracker enlisted — drifted 
in, really. After basic training he was ad- 
mitted to the U.S. Military Academy 
Prep School at Fort Belvoir, Va., passed 
his exams and entered West Point. 

He continued his workout, sparring a 
few rounds with a cadet named Boog 
Powell, the intramural champ. Powell 
scored well at first. His fluffy, 16-ouncc 
sparring gloves splat ted against Frack- 
er's chest and headgear. Finally. Frack- 
er got started and landed a series of trip- 
hammer punches to the body. Herb 
Krocten, Army's civilian boxing instruc- 


tor and a former light heavyweight Gold- 
en Gloves champion, was clearly dissat- 
isfied. "I wouldn’t say Al lacks the killer 
instinct," Krocten said. “The other fella 
just has to hit him a few times to get his 
attention.” 

Krocten was asked how he thought 
Fracker would do in the Gloves. 

“There’s no telling. He's never faced 
this kind of competition before. Eddie 
Davis, the defending champ, may be the 
finest amateur light heavyweight in the 
country. And Eddie’s brother John is in 
the tournament this year. John Davis 
may have a better right hand than Ed- 
die. I hope A I at least makes the quar- 
terfinals so he can meet some of the bet- 
ter fighters, the people he’s going to have 
to learn to beat if, well. . . .’’ 

“You mean to make the Olympics?" 

"It's a little early to be talking about 
that." 

"How good do you think he can be?” 

"Honest, his potential is frightening. 
He hits like a mule, he won’t go down, 
and he's got the best endurance I’ve seen 
in a kid his size. But he’s always been a 
slow starter." 

"Why is that?" 

"I think Al loves boxing too much. 
He’s so happy when he’s out there, he 
doesn't want to end it. He wishes he could 
fight forever." 

Fracker’s last preliminary bout in the 
Golden Gloves was no pleasure. David 
Gaines, tall, rangy and fast, came out 
with tassels on his shoes and pranced and 
strutted around the ring several times be- 
fore throwing a punch. Fracker tried to 
stalk him with a careful, one-speed-for- 
ward style, but Gaines kept circling. 
When they did mix it up, the taller man 
clinched and hailed rabbit punches down 
on Fracker’s head and neck. The referee 
issued numerous warnings and the first 
round ended to scattered boos. In the sec- 
ond round Fracker landed a flurry of left 
and right hooks that slowed Gaines’ frug 
to a fox-trot. In the next clinch Gaines 
was disqualified for heeling — dragging 
his glove laces across Fracker's face. A 
bloody swatch of skin tore loose from 
the bridge of Fracker’s nose and landed 
like a fluttering insect on the canvas. 

"This is the kind of fight that tests your 
self-righteousness," Fracker said after- 
ward. "Disqualification isn’t a knock- 
out. When people ask you about it you 
feel like screaming. ‘Yeah, but I was kill- 
ing him.’ ” 

"Will you say that?" someone asked. 


"1 guess I'll just say that 1 won.” 

Fracker coasted into the semifinals 
where he was to meet John Davis, the 
champ’s younger brother. As his fame at 
West Point increased. Fracker grew edgy. 
"People are depending on me to win," 
he complained the day before the fight. 
"I'm afraid they’ll be angry if I let them 
down." He seemed innocently incapable 
of comprehending that someone could 
just root for him, be his fan. And he 
quickly became one of the most popular 
fighters in the Gloves. His looks, his style, 
his every glance and gesture make Frack- 
er every father's dream of an all-Amer- 
ican son. Blond hair falls easily over the 
rim of his forehead . . . just so. Military, 
yes, but it almost could have been styled 
by Mr. Kenneth for a title bout. And 
those sea-blue eyes: not vicious even un- 
der fire. Gentle to determined seems the 
extent of their range. When Al Fracker 
steps between the ropes, sheds the pur- 
ple and white robe that is more like an 
opera cape, throws the obligatory phan- 
tom punches, he appears neither savage 
nor fearful, simply . . . wonderful, a bur- 
den he will have to learn to live with. 

The Gloves semifinals were held in 
New York's Felt Forum. Eddie Davis 
flattened his opponent in the first round 
and the loser had to be carried from the 
ring. But Fracker's bout with John Da- 
vis went the distance, consisting of three 
rounds of ferocious and virtually contin- 
uous slugging, and ending with the two 
exhausted fighters collapsing in each oth- 
er's arms. 

Fracker moved aggressively in the first 
round, but Davis countered with thun- 
derous rights to the cheek and jaw. The 
cut from the Gaines fight split open when 
a Davis right snapped Fracker’s head 
back like a dummy in a simulated auto 
crash. A web of blood spun out over 
Fracker’s face and Davis’ glove. In the 
second round Fracker seemed to be gain- 
ing precision if not strength. Or maybe 
the openings were larger. The third round 
was all Fracker’s, who stalked and struck 
at will. But Davis remained standing to 
the end. 

"How do you feel?" was everyone's 
first question. 

"I feel great," Fracker said from a 
dressing-room bench, squinting as Herb 
Kroeten tried to hang a butterfly on a 
deep new gash. The cut kept pulling 
open, gushing, washing away the flimsy 
bandage. "But not as good as I felt be- 
fore the decision." 

continued 
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Ask for this Club 
at the nineteenth hole 
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CHEVROLET 
MAKES SENSE FOR 



EXAMPLE: 

CAMARO LETS YOU 
LIMIT YOUR SPEED 
WITHOUT CRAMPING 
YOUR STYLE. 

Car enthusiasts used to say that 
a good-looking car “looks like it’s 
moving even when it’s standing 
still.” Today’s Camaro owners 
know all about that. They also 
know how well Camaro moves 
when it’s moving. Because the 
way it looks is the way it goes. 

LOOK AND FEEL GOOD 
AT 55. 

Camaro is a car that’s designed 
to be a joy to drive. The 
stance is wide and firm. The 


handling is smooth and stable 
because of the forward-mounted 
steering system, the sophisticated 
suspension and the wide-tread 
tires and wide-rim wheels. The 
front disc brakes resist fade, 
water, heat and dust. Even the 
sleek new front end incorporates 
a new improved bumper system. 

AS GOOD-LOOKING 
INSIDE AS OUT. 

Make yourself comfortable. 
Camaro gives you full-foam 
Strato-bucket seats and door- 
to-door cut pile carpeting. A 
soft-rim four-spoke steering 
wheel and floor-mounted shift 
add to Camaro’s sporty good 
looks. Flow-through ventilation 
is standard. Inside the doors, 
there are steel guard rails. 


Jf Overhead, a double- 
panel steel roof. 

PRICED LESS 
THAN $3000. 

Sound like a lot of car? It is. 
Sound like a lot of money? 

It isn’t. In fact, at S2889.70,* 
the ’74 Camaro 6 Sport Coupe 
is the lowest priced car in 
its class. 

Camaro is available in 6- 
and 8-cylinder versions. Plus, 
there’s the luxurious Type LT 
and the heavy-duty Z28. 

Take the time to check out 
a new Camaro at your Chevy 
dealer’s. As long as you’ve got 
to go slower, you may as well 
do it in style. 

•Manufacturer's Suggested Retail I’rice. including 
dealer new vehicle preparation charge 
Destination charges, optional equipment, 
state or local taxes arc additional . 
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“But you won,” Kroeten reminded. 

"Yes . . Fracker said cautiously. 
"But sometimes ... I don't want this 
to come out wrong. . . Fracker un- 
laced his shoes, buying a moment of 
thought. "After a fight goes the distance, 
there’s that time between the final bell 
and the announcement. It’s only a min- 
ute or two, actually, but it’s light-years 
for a fighter. It's like you're traveling 
through space, and for me it’s a natural 
high. Then, after they announce the win- 
ner, there’s a crash. Even when I win, 
it’s a bring-down. Don't get me wrong. 
I’m glad I won. I consider this the great- 
est fight of my life. It’s just that, well . . . 
it’s a shame to spoil a beautiful fight with 
a decision.” 

Herb Kroeten sent for a ring doctor 
who poked Fracker's cut open and 
squeezed it shut. "I don't think that'll 
need any stitches,” he said. "But no spar- 
ring for a week.” 

The Golden Gloves finals drew the 
largest paid crowd in Madison Square 
Garden history (20,228). At ringside, 
along with S'l* Mayor Abe Bcamc (“sit- 
ting on a phone book,” wrote one report- 
er), were two generals and regiments of 
Army brass. Hundreds of cadets filled 
out a section in the mezzanine. The Ed- 
die Davis-Frackcr fight was widely con- 
sidered responsible for the sellout. It was 
a classic matchup. The champ and heavy 
favorite: black, flamboyant, outspoken, 
up from the streets. The challenger and 
underdog: white, soft-spoken, methodi- 
cal and, of all things, a cadet. For the 
first time in nearly half a century of Gold- 
en Gloves competition, the traditional 
order of bouts flyweight to heavyweight, 
was scrapped. The heavies were stuck in 
the middle of the program and Davis- 
Fracker became the main event. 

After the weigh-in. Fracker chatted 
softly with visitors. Yes, he was annoyed 
at Davis’ prediction of a first-round 
knockout. No, the touch of flu he had 
the week before did not upset his 
training. Davis, meanwhile, swaggered 
around in the lucky wool cap he wears 
before each fight and threatened to "put 
a hurt on the face” of the man who de- 
feated his brother, who shattered the 
family dream of two Davises reigning as 
co-champions (Golden Gloves rules for- 
bid brothers from fighting one another). 
Glenn Pringle, Al's first trainer, flew in 
from Michigan Center with the boxer’s 
father. 

The first round was a nightmare for 

continued 
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Who makes cigars 
mild as a breeze? 
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Nikon prism binoculars start with world- 
famous Nikon optics, made from Nikon 
optical glass. Lenses and prisms for right 
and left barrels are precisely matched and 
collimated, and the optical parallelism of both 
barrels is verified. 

That's why with Nikon binoculars you enjoy brilliant, 
sharp, full-field viewing without strain or fatigue, even 
for long stretches. Now, find out how little more it costs 
to see better, longer. At Nikon camera dealers and selected 
optical departments. Write for literature Folio 18, Nikon Inc.. Garden 
Cily. N.Y. 11530. Subsidiary/Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. [1S9 
(In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q.) .... n . ■ 

Nikon Binoculars 
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Hitachi finds the way 
to give play-anywhere 
color tv a big 
stay-at-home picture. 

Now you can take a decent-size colorTV with you 
wherever you go - boat, car, camper, backyard or bedroom 
Ours has the largest picture of any AC/ DC color set. 9 inches 
(diagonal measurement) of incredibly clear and brilliant color 
thanks to Hitachi's total mastery of miniaturization With the 
whole compact works 100% solid state, completely transis 
torized. plus big-set features like memory fine tuning, built-in 
VHF and UHF antennas, and noise-eliminating circuitry 
There's even a detachable screen to cut dow 
door glare The CU-110 is fully protected by 
Hitachi's warranty 10 years on transistors. 

2 years on picture tube, with 1 year free >. 
carry-in labor So play it at home on house 
current or plugged into your car or boat (we 
provide the plug) And see one more way Hitachi keeps 
finding the way. in home electronics 

Choose red. yellow, or ebony See your Hitachi dealer, 
or write Hitachi Sales Corp. of America, Dept. SPI-1 
401 W. Artesia Blvd., Compton, Calif. 90220. 

# HITACHI 

working small wonders in color 



Fracker. After only one jab. he moved 
inside. Eddie Davis peeled back half a 
step and unloaded a looping left hook 
followed by an exploding right to the 
chin. For the next three minutes Frack- 
er moved around the ring as if mesmer- 
ized, absorbing a savage fusillade of left 
hooks and straight rights. It was as if he 
had gotten his face caught in a paddle 
wheel. Rut he would not go dow n. 

Astonishingly, the second round was 
close. For one right-crossing moment, 
Fracker may have moved slightly ahead, 
but three more lightning rights to the chin 
by Davis settled the affair. If the second 
round was a comeback, the third was a 
little miracle. Fracker won it going away. 
But Davis, way ahead on points, 
clinched, covered up, held on to win a 
split, but clearly earned, decision. After 
the announcement, the winner and still 
champion took a victory leap, landing in 
a gaudy full split on the canvas. 

In Dressing Room B, both lighters 
were informed that they had been invit- 
ed to the AAU National Championships 
in Knoxville. And there is a good chance 
they will meet there next week. But that 
March night after the Gloves final Da- 
vis. a store detective, was talking about 
turning pro. He said in the future if he 
was going to fight anyone as tough as 
Fracker. he wanted to get paid for it. 

A week after the Gloves Al Fracker 
was back to predawn roadwork, missing 
both reveille formation and breakfast, a 
mixed blessing. Asked how the loss to 
Davis had been accepted at the Point, he 
said, “Everyone was so nice to me. I was 
surprised." 

• 'What did you expect, a firing squad?" 

■‘Maybe. With everybody saying I rep- 
resented my country and all, I figured 
they'd be angry, like I lost World War II 
or something/’ A blast of dark wind rip- 
pled the back of Eracker's sweat shirt. 
He shivered, stopped running, bent and 
stretched at the waist. "But it hasn't been 
like that at all. From Herb, right up to 
the superintendent, they've all been 
great/' 

"Who knows, maybe now you might 
even start relying on other people once 
in a while." 

"Maybe." Fracker jumped up and 
down, clapped and shook his chilled 
hands. “But if I don’t win the Nationals 
they will shoot me." For the first lime in 
six weeks Al Fracker took time out for 
laughter. Then he returned to his road- 
work. end 
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Titleist.The biggest sweet spot in golf. 


Nobody's perfect! If you're a 
3-handicap golfer, for instance, 
you hit your iron shots perfectly 
only about41%of the time. If 
you're a 1 4-handicap golfer, you 
hit your irons right on the money 
only 21% of the time. 

But there's hope. The illus- 
tration below shows how Acush- 
net designed a club that forgives 
your less than perfect swing. It's 
the Titleist iron-the club that 
revolutionized golf club design. 
Now you can miss 
the sweet spot. 

Note, in the small photo be- 
low, how two heavy tungsten In- 
serts have been precisely posi- 
tioned away from the sweet spot. 
The large photo shows how 


greatly this increases the effec- 
tive hitting area. Even if you mis- 
hit a shot low on the heel or high 
towards the toe (the kind of shots 
that formerly inspired some of 
the most colorful language on the 
fairways), you now will get a full 
80% of the distance and accu- 
racy that you would get from a 
perfect hit. 

Titleist beats all other heel 
and toe clubs. 

Recently Acushnet's Titleist 
irons were tested against four 
competitors: PGA ( Ryder Cup 1 1 ) , 
Wilson 1 200, Lynx, and Spalding 
Top-Flite. All these clubs claim 



heel and toe performance. But 
when #3 irons were tested with 
the mechanical golfer, Titleist 
out-performed them by far. When 
the ball was hit a full inch off the 
centroid (sweet spot) , the Titleist 
iron sent the ball a full six yards 
farther than the nearest competi- 
tor. Twelve yards farther than the 
worst of the competitors. That 
could be the difference between 
the middle of the pond and the 
fringe ofthe green. 

Make your own test. 

Ask your pro to let you hit a 
few balls with a Titleist iron. Then 
hit some of the other new clubs, 
even the higher priced ones. 
You’ll see why Titleist irons have 
become the number one selling 
clubs in golf. 

ACU5HNET GOLF EQUIPMENT M 

Sold thru golf course pro shops only 



When the ball is mis-hit in the gray area. Acushnet’s Titleist still 
delivers a good shot. You get 90% effectiveness. Outside 
w the gray area, you get up to 80% effectiveness. 

No other iron gives you so good a shot 
so far from the sweet spot. That's 
Titleist corrective action.’ 


'Patent pending 


THE DELIRIUM OF CUP FEVER 

Although they should be immune by now to rampant America's Cup optimism, the Australians have caught the 
bug again and have bet a healthy bundle on the good sloop 'Southern Cross' by COLES PHINIZY 


O f all the diseases now afflicting sail- 
ors the world around, the quest for 
the America's Cup is the oddest by far- 
a perverse contagion that addles the 
mind, drains the wallet and warps the 
sporting soul. When the America's Cup 
distemper is raging unreasonably in 
them, men of v ision often lose their bear- 
ings and wander off the mark. In the 
words of the original Deed of Gift set 


down 1 17 years ago. the America's Cup 
is "perpetually a Challenge Cup for 
friendly competition between foreign 
countries." In the years since, the orig- 
inal aim has often been slighted, the com- 
petition frequently more rancorous than 
friendly. Possibly the most gracious thing 
that could be done today with the cup 
would be to melt it down for Amazon 
tribesmen to use as spearpoints. 


The fever for the cup almost died 10 
years ago when the luckless English came 
challenging for the last time aboard Sov- 
ereign, an embarrassing hull that never 
had a chance. America's Cup challenges 
are often dull affairs — the striving among 
potential defenders is typically where the 
fiercest action is and the Sovereign se- 
ries was the drabbest of the lot. In four 
races poor Sovereign, a plodder with a 



bulbous bow ill-suited for the slop-chop 
off Brenton Reef, never led at any mark. 
When she slogged to the finish of the final 
race 15 minutes, 40 seconds behind the 
defender Constellation, cup fever was at 
a low. The contagion might have ended 
there, conceivably for the good of all, if 
Australians half a world away had not 
already contracted the disease. 

One does not need to resurrect the 
feisty old Earl of Dunraven or rekindle 
any fires of the long past to appreciate 
the droll effect the America's Cup has on 
men presumably endowed with restraint. 
In recent challenges there is evidence 
enough. In 1962 Gretel, the first 12-me- 
ter hull designed, built and sailed by Aus- 
tralians, took one race from the U.S. de- 
fender Weatherly — a triumph of sorts 
considering that only seven of 72 races 
have been won by challengers in 104 
years. Following the Gretel challenge, as 
if fearful that the prize was slipping away, 
the New York Yacht Club, trustees of 
the cup, tightened the rules: whereas Gre- 
tel had been allowed to use sails made in 
the U.S. by Ted Hood, future challengers 
could not even use American fabrics. 
This decree prompted the late Sir Frank 
Packer, prime backer of Gretel. to ob- 
serve that if Australia ever won the cup. 
the Deed of Gift would be altered to lim- 
it competition to boats lined with kan- 
garoo hide. 

In 1967 the next Australian challenger. 
Dame Pattie, lost four straight races, in 
part because its sails of Australian Ka- 
dron were no match for those of the de- 
fender Intrepid. When they suspect a 
stacked deck, gamblers get out of the 
game, but not Australians. They are ir- 
repressible plungers, tantalized by long 
odds. Despite the fact that the judges and 
jurymen, as well as the lawmakers of the 
competition were all Yanks, the Austra- 
lians came back in 1970 for a third try 
aboard Gretel II, a splendid hull that was 
about as easy to steer as a teak raft but 
proved able on all points of sailing and 
remarkably quick in tacking duels. 

As anyone who dotes on overblown 
controversies may recall, Gretel II beat 
Intrepid to the finish in two of five races, 
but was disqualified in one for colliding 
while sailing above close-hauled after the 
starting gun. When a counterclaim of 
barging by the American boat was dis- 
allowed by the all-American jury. Sir 

sliding along under spinnaker in tests oft' 
Perth, the new challenger sports a jaunty hull. 


Frank, who also financed Gretel II. 
opined, “It was like complaining about 
your wife to your mother-in-law.” 

All manner of people of slight yacht- 
ing knowledge made the Gretel II con- 
troversy their business. The disqualifica- 
tion was raised in both houses of the 
Australian Parliament, one Labor sena- 
tor suggesting that because of the unfa- 
vorable decision his government should 
withdraw from Vietnam. Australian 
Prime Minister John Gorton maintained 
the collision had actually given the U.S. 
boat an edge at the start. Waller Rice, 
U.S. ambassador to Australia, was so 
"shocked and disappointed" that he 
started rooting for Gretel II. Fifty-one 
U.S. college athletic directors — among 
them the salty old Coast Guardsman 
Otto Graham — declared that the dis- 
qualification race should be resailed. The 
U.S. National Observer editorialized: 
"The rules of the America's Cup races 
are designed to make it just about im- 
possible for any sailboat in the natural 
world to beat the entry of the New York 
Yacht Club. And that is why we are up 
to our scuppers [sic] with the attempts 
of American millionaires to make the 
welkin ring over their little game of boat- 
sy-poo. America's Cup? Ha! The Hum- 
bug Cup, more likely." 

Most Australian skippers who have 
seen film of the 1970 incident consider 
the verdict of the stacked jury just. De- 
spite this and despite the fact that the 
New York Yacht Club, after a century 
of lopsided involvement, has given over 
the role of judge and jury to impartial 
members of the International Yacht Rac- 
ing Union, the 1970 controversy lingers. 
This past February, 3 Vi years after the 
fact, the losing skipper, Jim Hardy, told 
a lunch group in Perth that in the next 
campaign Australia should take along a 
video recorder and a lawyer. Just how 
Hardy expected to persuade a U.S. court 
that a sailing spat was a proper cause for 
the docket is not clear. 

Whereas it took the gambling Austra- 
lians three hard challenges to reach their 
present state of irrationality, sailors of 
France have come about as far after one 
disastrous campaign. For the right to 
challenge for the cup in 1970, Australia's 
Gretel II first had to meet a French hull, 
grandly called France, in an elimination 
series. Marcel Bich. the bail-point baron 
who financed the French boat, is not 
known for his winning ways socially or 
nautically. By switching skippers and 


shuffling crewmen like marionettes, Bar- 
on Bich succeeded in dropping the first 
three races convincingly, despite the fact 
that his Australian rivals lost a man over- 
board in one race and finished it with a 
runaway genoa. For the final race, as if 
determined to do no better, the Baron 
himself took the helm of France, got lost 
in a fog and never found the finish line. 

Having done about as badly as a man 
can on a 24.3-mile closed course, Bich 
behaved worse ashore, lighting into the 
international committee in tricolored 
style because they had dishonored him, 
his boat and his country by continuing 
the race in fog. Speaking for the com- 
mittee, Commodore Frederik Horn of 
Norway replied. "I believe that Bich has 
some things to learn: the rules of racing, 
how to sail as well as navigate, how to 
handle his crew's and how to behave like 
a gentleman instead of a spoiled child 
... it may be a credit to the sport of sail- 
ing if Baron Marcel Bich does not re- 
turn." Baron Bich, in his final huff, told 
the press that he would never try for the 
cup again. 

So here we are once more in early June, 
in the last bright days of spring when the 
high sun starts softening the sharp edge 
of the Atlantic wind off Brenton Reef. 
And, dear God, here they come again af- 
ter the America's Cup. Here come the 
Australians, back for the fourth try, fe- 
vered as ever, ready to battle at the gun 
and already threatening to go to court 
on any minor count. Here come the 
French on their second quest sans pear, 
sans reproche and sans a new boat, but 
not sans Baron Bich. After hotly prom- 
ising three years ago to quit forever, why 
is Baron Bich back? The French have a 
saying, "Le coettr a ses raisons que la rai- 
son ne commit point." For Frenchmen of 
passion this is perhaps reason enough, 
but why do the Australians persist? Be- 
cause. Because why? Because. 

Among Australians who have had a 
taste of it, the America’s Cup is a com- 
pulsion without reason. When asked 
what had prompted him to try in 1962, 
Sir Frank Packer, who often drowned his 
rancor in humor, replied, "Alcohol and 
delusions of grandeur." When asked why 
he first got involved in 1962, Alan Payne, 
designer of Gretel and Gretel II, said, 
"Because 1 was perfect for the job. In 
Australia there was no one who knew 
how to sail a 12-meter. There was no one 
who knew how to build a 1 2-mctcr. Since 
I had no experience designing a 12-me- 
romtnued 
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ter. I fitted perfectly into the whole crazy 
affair." In 1967, when a writer asked him 
to describe himself, Warwick Hood, de- 
signer of Dame Puttie , replied, "I am 34 
years old and crazy. 1 am a naval archi- 
tect trying to win the America's Clip." 

In the convulsions of a hard campaign 
even some Australians forget how to 
laugh. Summing up the past two years 
of preparation for the coming challenge, 
Brian Leary, the able engineer and blue- 
water sailor who manages the Australian 
team, observes, * ‘Anyone who thinks the 
America's Cup is fun and sport should 
have his head read." Bob Miller, the 38- 
year-old homemade genius who designed 
this year’s Aussie challenger. Southern 
Cross, concurs. After each unsuccessful 
campaign, the rats of hindsight inevitably 
come to gnaw on the carcass of the los- 
ing designer, but despite this and the ten- 
sion already building around him. De- 
signer Miller manages to stay loose. He 
has little reason to sweat. Winning the 
cup would be sweet indeed, but not even 
four straight losses could affect Miller 
much. His reputation is too solid, his 
fast-reaching blue-water hulls such as 
Apollo, Ginkgo, Apollo II and del III are 
admired worldwide. He has back orders 
that will keep the cash register ringing 
for a while. Amid all the foofaraw of the 
America's Cup, he stands out, clearly a 
fair-dinkum man ready with truth at the 
drop of a jib hank. 

Perhaps to boost interest at home and 
abroad, this past winter the Perth public 
relations agency handling the Australian 


campaign released a magazine piece de- 
claring that a cup challenge was “one of 
the most exciting events on the world- 
wide sporting scene" and the trophy it- 
self “the epitome of yacht racing suprem- 
acy.” These overblown claims, worth a 
laugh almost anywhere, provoked a snort 
from Miller, who sees a cup quest for 
what it is: a match race between untried 
hulls— testing, but proving little com- 
pared to, say, the Admiral’s Cup or an 
Olympic tiff involving a dozen or more 
able crews from five continents. Casting 
about for something distinctive to say 
about the America's Cup, Miller ob- 
serves, “It is the only sailing competition 
where an 1 1 -man crew sometimes ends 
up not speaking to each other." 

Writers inflamed with cup fever have 
described 12-meter boats as "thorough- 
breds of the sea” and "test-beds for 
yachting breakthroughs." and so on into 
faniasyland. Here is the heretical truth 
as expressed by Miller: "In a 12-mcter 
you cannot learn anything that is really 
applicable, and you have to watch that 
it does not mess up your design of other 
boats. A 12-meter is a great big, heavy 
tub of bloody lead. They're awful boats 
to sail. It’s like steering a big tug. There 
is almost no feel: you have to steer by 
observation, while with hulls like Gink- 
go and Apollo you can feel the wind in 
them. Pinch a 12-mclcr for 10 minutes 
and it doesn't slow down, then all of a 
sudden it really slows down. Then you 
pull it away, and about an hour later it 
builds speed again.” 


Hard reality has always been Miller’s 
touchstone, and the keystone of his suc- 
cess. He was born in the middle of the 
Depression in Boggabri. a parched little 
outback town that will never amount to 
anything. He grew up on the New South 
Wales coast, in Newcastle, an industrial 
port with a social and yachting flavor ap- 
proximating that of Bayonne, N.J. He 
attended the toughest schools in town. 
As he recalls, "There were 700 boys in 
junior high, but I wouldn't call them stu- 
dents. They were inmates. After morning 
tea break, out of 700 there would be 500 
lined up to go back to class. After lunch 
there would be 400." 

Regimentation rankles Miller. At the 
1972 Olympics he kicked up a fuss be- 
cause as a competitor in the Soling class 
he wasexpectcd to march in the opening- 
day yachting ceremony. During Miller’s 
Newcastle boyhood, when the principal 
of the rowdy junior high school died from 
drinking wood alcohol, his successor in- 
sisted the pupils wear uniforms, as in 
many Aussie schools. A uniform was 
more than Miller would take or could 
afford, so he quit after ninth grade. 

Moved by an innate love of boats and 
boyhood success as a model-builder, he 
tried to get a job in the dockyards of New- 
castle. and ended up apprenticing at the 
state locomotive works. Because of his 
scant public schooling, published ac- 
counts suggest that Miller today is some 
sort of backwoods Cellini who dashes off 
a rough sketch of a beautiful S200.000 
hull and leaves the precision of the lines 
plan to assistants. In fact, his railroad ap- 
prenticeship consisted of both grimy 
labor and classwork comparable to a 
technical junior college. 

Before he was done with his five-year 
apprenticeship Miller was involved in all 
the important facets of yachting: racing, 
building, designing and sailmaking. In 
the late '50s he got good sailmaking les- 
sons working for the now-famous Peter 
Cole, w ho back then was doing a hand- 
to-mouth business cutting sails in a 
church hall in Balmain, a wharfy Syd- 
ney district comparable to Red Hook in 
Brookly n. As might be expected of an 
unregimented man. Miller became in- 
trigued with the Australian 18-footcr. a 
lowbro.w, cantankerous breed of over- 
canvased boat that keeps trying to fly 
while its four-man crew struggles to keep 
it from sinking. In its first year his first 18- 
footcr, Typan, won the Queensland title 
and was second in the Australian cham- 
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pionships. Subsequently, under the han- 
dling of Lcnnie Heffernan. a skipper and 
social rebel with few peers, it won the 
national title. In his 18-footers Miller in- 
corporated rule-beating innovations — 
quite an accomplishment, since in this 
wild class there are not a great many rules 
to beat. 

In 1967, when Australians traveled 
half around the world on their second 
Admiral’s Cup quest and won by the wid- 
est margin ever, a 40-footer called Mer- 
cedes III, co-dcsigned by unknown Bob 
Miller, was high scorer of all 26 entries, 
beating out such established beauties as 
Pen Duick III of France, Figaro IV of 
the U.S. and Noryema V of the U.K. 
Miller’s second ocean racer. Volatile , was 
a queer one. a “rulc-ignorer" created for 
a New Zealander who had a yen for a 50- 
footcr that would compete for line hon- 
ors with 70-footcrs. To oblige. Miller 
produced a sparse, lightly ballasted “50- 
foot” hull that, by fudging on the sec- 
tions, he actually made 54 feet, unbe- 
knownst to the owner. Volatile scorched 
along on and off the wind, but could not 
have won on its rating if given a 200- 
foot head start on a straight downhill run 
over Niagara Falls. "Volatile was a 
space-age creature that writhed like an 
old Viking ship," Miller recounts with 
mild disdain. 

Volatile's performance came to the at- 
tention of Alan Bond, a multimillionaire 
and onetime stinkpotter who lived in 
Perth. 4,000 miles away. Bond had a 
strange request. He wanted a cheap 57- 
footer built exclusively for daytime rac- 
ing on the Swan River in Western Aus- 
tralia — a queer order indeed since, short 
of putting one buoy on somebody’s front 
lawn, the largest triangular course pos- 
sible on the river is less than two miles 
to a leg. The result was the first of the fa- 
mous Apollos designed by Miller for 
Bond. As Miller remembers, "Apollo was 
never meant to bash around on the 
ocean, but while the boat was being built 
I suddenly was told to get it finished in 
time for the Sydney-Hobart race." As 
any unable seaman who has retched 
along it will attest, the 640 miles of wa- 
ter between Sydney and Hobart is a tad 
tougher than any stretch of the Swan Riv- 
er estuary. Nevertheless, on its first try 
in the Hobart race Apollo missed line 
honors by only a few minutes and has 
been bouncing around on the high seas 
ever since. Apollo finished up among the 
giants Windward Passage, Southern 


Sfar, American Eagle and Outline - — in the 
1970 Bermuda Race and beat Windward 
Passage boat for boat in the Trans- 
Atlanlic. She broke the record for the run 
back from Fastnet Rock as well as the 
record around the Isle of Wight, better- 
ing times made long ago by massive J 
boats more than twice her size. 

Alan Bond migrated from England to 
Western Australia as a 13-year-old in 
1951. and has been moving at double 
time ever since. He was married and a 
father before he was 18 and head of a 
prospering business at 20. Within three 
years after taking up sailing he was able 
at it. and like many an able man. a suck- 
er for its extravagances. Within a week 
after Crete! // lost the last race of the 
1970 challenge at Newport. Bond, as a 
member of the Royal Perth Yacht Club, 
filed a new challenge, and he has been 
writing checks to honor it ever since. His 
Miller-designed Southern Cross cost 
about Sl»/ 2 million. Training and cam- 
paigning will take roughly a million 
more, all but about $200,000 of it com- 
ing from Bond. 

What will the new, aluminum Southern 
Cross be worth against Courageous or 
Mariner, the prospective cup defenders 
designed by Olin Stephens and Britton 
Chance? Beyond differences naturally ex- 
pected in an aluminum hull, notably a 
higher ballast-to-displacement ratio, the 
challenger reflects the different philoso- 
phy of Miller, who has always had light 
regard for hulls that foot well hard on 
the wind compared to those that can 
move when the sheets are eased a jot and 
s imply fly off the wind. Southern Cross 
has a flat run aft typical of a downwind 
boat and a fin keel unique to date in 12- 
meters but quite like that of Ciel III. Mil- 
ler's latest Hobart winner. Southern 
Cross has a knuckle bow and a novel fore- 
foot with a rule-beating kink affording a 
waterline that measures short but is func- 
tionally long. The rudder, separate but 
with some fairing near the waterline, was 
originally longand daggerlike. When this 
proved too much, a shorter, broader rud- 
der was used. This proved too little, and 
will probably be modified further when 
Southern Cross gets to Newport late this 
month. 

Discounting all other telling factors — 
hclmsmanship, crewing, sails, rigging, 
operational gear and the flukes of weath- 
er — and speculating wildly on the basis 
of the rough hull data made public to 
date, it would seem Southern Cross may 
continued 
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have an edge over Chance's Mariner in 
all but drifty conditions. On the same ba- 
sis the prospective challenger seems a fair 
match for Courageous in any weather. Of 
course, in such a whimsical affair it is 
faintly possible the finals will turn out to 
be between the old wood hull France of 
France and the even older defender In- 
trepid , in which case the backers of the 
three new aluminum boats will be able 
to enjoy a private laugh that cost them 
collectively about S5 million. 

On Southern Cross for certain there 
will lie a crew tougher than any yet from 
Down Under. Trainingand sifting began 
aboard old (ire tel and Crete! // a good 
21 months ago. more than a year before 
Southern Cross was launched. In that 
time the two Cretels sailed more than 1 50 
races, with plenty of bashing across the 
line. This spring, sitting in the boat shed 
at Yanchcp on the windy edge of the In- 
dian Ocean. Team Manager Brian Leary 
recalled, ”It was rather intense dueling. 
We’ve had three big holes knocked out 
of the side of Gretel II. one when the 
steering broke on Gretel and she sailed 
through the middle of Crete! II. right 
through the gunwale and into the boat. 
VVc’vc knocked the bow off Crete I II in- 
numerable times, to w here we ceased put- 
ting it back and sailed without it." 

After her launching last November 
Southern Cross got in more than 50 races 
against Crete! II. In these matches the 
new challenger showed she had far the 
better hull, reaching and running. Al- 
though she improved in the last month. 
Southern Cross was never a convincing 
w inner to windward. Among local jour- 
nalists, who were often obliged to circle 
like dingoes for a reliable scrap of fact, 
rumors were rife: the crew was stale, 
there was friction in the afterguard and. 
more notably. Skipper John Cuneo. de- 
spite his Olympic credentials us a Dra- 
goneer. simply could not get the hig 1 2- 
meter in the groove when hard on the 
wind. Even if true, such rumors will not 
count for much in the end. Since Jim Har- 
dy. skipper in the 1 970 challenge, will be 
back in Newport at the helm of the trial 
horse. Crete! II. if Cuneo is not able 
enough. Australia has the finest substi- 
tute of all time. The Australian deck apes 
are young, strong and resilient. After a 
six-week layoff while the hulls are 
shipped, they will go back to the same 
routine that reputedly made them stale, 
but on a new and livelier stage. At New- 
port they will have different waters and 
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easier winds, different-tasting beer and a 
whole new flock of birds to chase in the 
evening. 

Grand gamblers though they are. in 
temperament Australians are ill-suited 
for any affair as drawn out as an Amer- 
ica's Cup campaign. When the first gun 
sounds and the pressure is on. the Aus- 
sies square away, hell-bent for the high 
mark, but in the long days, weeks and 
months of preparation they give them- 
selves fits. They see spies in the shadows 
and imagine disasters that never come to 
pass. They veil common fact in secrecy 
and blurt out indiscretions. When things 
are going just fine, for want of something 
better to do. they start bad-mouthing 
their own chances. 

In the current Australian challenge 
Designer Miller and Backer Bond are a 
paradoxical pair. Both arc self-made men 
and boat lovers. Although they have in- 
vested much in the quest. Miller still has 
not shown the first symptom of cup sick- 
ness while Bond, to judge by published 
accounts, was stricken early on, and his 
temperature keeps rising. When he filed 
his challenge in 1970 The New York 
Times quoted Bond as saying that pre- 
vious Aussie challengers had lacked "the 
basic killer instinct found in the Amer- 
ican defenders." This past September, 
two months before Southern Cross was 
launched, the Daily News of Perth. 
Bond's hometown, quoted him as say- 
ing, "There are reporters coming from 
around the world to Yanchep to have a 
look. We may have to drown a few of 
them." According to Leary and the pub- 
lic relations firm handling the campaign, 
from the time of this dire pronouncement 
until Southern Cross shipped to New port 
eight months later, no host of reporters 
came from overseas. By their count a to- 
tal of two foreigners showed up — one 
Yank and one Frenchman. 

According to the Perth Sunday Times 
Bond was upset because news photogra- 
phers were taking the liberty of photo- 
graphing his boat from helicopters as it 
cavorted over the Indian Ocean. This past 
December when the U.S. Courageous 
syndicate proposed postponing the chal- 
lenge a year because of the energy crisis, 
the press quoted Bond as saying, "It 
sounds like more American tactics." 

But the hallucination from which 
Bond suffers most is that millions of Aus- 
tralians and Americans arc agog, wait- 
ing for the grand occasion in September. 
On the populous east coast of Australia. 

continued 



Is it a cigarette? Definitely not. 

Could a little cigar have such big flavor, 
give you such big pleasure? Definitely yes. 

A&C Little Cigars— slim, filter-tipped — 
made with a very special blend that includes 
fine imported cigar tobaccos. ..cured for 
mildness and flavor. 

Regular or Menthol — in the distinctive 
crush-proof box. 


A&C LITTLE CIGARS, 

The Great Impostor. 
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CUP FEVER continu'd 



SEAGRAM'S BENCHMARK KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 86 PROOF. JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS. LOUISVILLE. KY. 
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benchm> 

p kemium bour r( 


Measure your Bourbon 
against Benchmark. 
And taste what a difference 
Seagram craftsmanship 
makes. 


All the know-how, all the experience, all the 
painstaking craftsmanship that went into 
creating Benchmark is meaningless— unless you, 
the Bourbon drinker, can appreciate the result. 

So taste Benchmark. 

It’s not enough for us to tell you how good it is. 
You have to find that out for yourself. 

Seagram’s Benchmark Premium Bourbon. 
“Measure your Bourbon against it.” 


where sailing is endemic among swells 
and plain blokes, earlier campaigns did 
have good followings. When Dame Put- 
tie was prepping for the second quest, 
there were self-appointed 12-meter ex- 
perts in many a pub. But today, even in 
Sydney, the salty heart of Australia. 
America's Cupping gets a long yawn. In 
an average week the press has given it 
less notice than routine yachting. 

Last winter the entire Aussie team was 
instructed to speak only through Lcary- 
an order originating with Bond in part 
because “the syndicate has now appoint- 
ed authors and publisher to produce the 
official book of the Southern Cross chal- 
lenge, This publication vs ill only enjoy 
appeal if we can create a certain mystique 
about the challenge, so that readers arc 
intrigued into buying it to find out the 
inside facts." The whole tone of Bond's 
order suggests that the secret life of 
Southern Cross will be snatched up like 
The Happy Hooker and the Nixon tran- 
scripts. In the meantime, the Australian 
press may be giving Bond a lot more pri- 
vacy than he anticipated. 

Last month, with considerable justifi- 
cation, Bond did have a good multina- 
tional fight going over a novel bit of yarn 
called Kevlar 29. The new yarn, prom- 
ising for use in sailcloth, is made only by 
du Pont in Richmond. Va. Bond first 
sought to have the International Yacht 
Racing Union ban use of the yarn by ei- 
ther side on the grounds that it was an ex- 
otic material. Turned down by the 
IYRU, he was considering an appeal to 
the High Court of England when two 
weeks ago the New York Yacht Club 
stood back from its customary position 
on unique U.S. products and said the 
fiber could be used by all comers, provid- 
ed the cloth incorporating it was made at 
home or in a neutral country. 

It has been such nit picking over fibers 
and other small whatnots that has large- 
ly degraded the America’s Cup over the 
years, and the New York Yacht Club’s 
decision is a most gracious one. and sage. 
In these hard-nosed times, any luxury 
like the America’s Cup has a doubtful 
future. Australia has kept the game alive. 
France has dealt herself a hand. It is only 
wise to supply whatever weft or warp 
they need, especially to Australia, since 
she seems to be the only country with an 
endless supply of errant and quixotic 
knights who are willing to keep coming 
back indefinitely to tilt at the same im- 
possible windmill. end 
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Jim (Distance) Dent plays it for distance. 


Gene (The Machine) Littler plays it for consistency. 


Both play the GOLDEN RAM 

-- I Only ball available in 80. 90. 

™ IV piayS longer! 100 and no compressions. 


More and more golfers — pros and amateurs alike — are 
playing the GOLDEN RAM. For distance. For consistency. 
Longer, thinner strands of natural rubber— wound around a 
lively polybutadyne center— make GOLDEN RAM the dis- 
tance leader. RAM quality controls make it the consistency 
leader. The Surlyn® cover makes it No. 1 in durability. 
Shouldn't you be slamming a RAM out in front of your four- 
some? Play your choice: regular GOLDEN RAM SS4 or the 
big-dimpled GOLDEN RAM 264. 

Surlyn is a registered trade mark of E. I DuPont Co., Inc. 
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by WILUAM LEGGI fT 


A WINNER KEPT UNDER WRAPS 



FRANK WRIGHT ANO ONE OF HIS BELMONT PARK STRING 


Of the 70 Triple Crown events that the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System has telecast 
since 1951 none ever received as much ac- 
claim from racing fans as this year's Preak- 
ness. For almost an entire hour, thorough- 
bred racing and television combined to 
produce an artistic achievement. Oh, there 
have been better races than the 1974 Preak- 
ncss and perhaps better overall telecasts, too, 
but any time a horse sustains a drive from 
last place to first by squeezing his way in- 
side a wall of competitors, as Little Current 
did. television has the capability of captur- 
ing the event as no other medium can. And 
CBS did it, illuminating for viewers ihc dan- 
gers that horse and rider confront in a time 
span not much longer than it takes to snap 
one's fingers a dozen times. 

This Saturday CBS will telecast the Bel- 
mont Stakes. It will then do the Marlboro 
Cup from Belmont in September and 
that, as things stand now, is all the live thor- 
oughbred racing any of the three major net- 
works plan to deliver until the first Saturday 
of next May. Mention television to most peo- 
ple involved with racing in TV or the sport 
itself and almost immediately they begin to 
twitch. It is baffling that a sport which in 
1973 drew 47 million people (almost 2.5 mil- 
lion more than major league baseball and 
pro football combined J, generated more than 
S4 billion in wagering and had Secretariat 
flying its banner can somehow manage to re- 
main virtually invisible on the tube. 

"The reason there is not more racing on 


television," says E. Barry 
Ryan of the Jockey Club, 
which is supposed to be 
the conscience of the 
thoroughbred sport, "is 
that we continue to live in 
the dark ages. Racing 
people won't get together 
anything. People in 
golf got their sport on 
television and it matte 
golf. But I have to won- 
der how many people 
watch a classic golf match 
compared to a classic 
horse race." 

WcYl. two times as 
many people saw Canno- 
nade capture this year's 
Kentucky Derby on tele- 
vision as saw (iary Player win the Masters. 
But golf delivers sponsors while racing sits 
still. Granted, some advertisers seem to be- 
lieve that anytime horses arc brought into 
America's living rooms, rugs get dirtied, hut 
racing's image is attributable at least partly 
to the lack of a sensible national TV policy. 
Even on local stations only New York has a 
weekly program of live races, and it exists 
only because the stale's Oil-Track Betting 
Corporation puts up sonic S 51X1.000 a year 
so that the armchair bettor can sec his mon- 
ey run. 

John Forsythe, formerly television's Baclt- 
dor lather , did a racing show two years ago 
at Hollywood Park and says, "Horse racing 
is a rich fabric. If its promoters can concen- 
trate on the human aspect, then racing has a 
future. It is not enough to live in the past 
and say. We never had telev ision before and 
we got along all right.' Without television 
today there is no way to interest the young 
in horse racing." 

Over the years, racing shows have thrust 
more experts at the public than seems pos- 
sible. and most of them were shills. (Who 
can forget ex-jockcy Sammy Renick's pitch- 
es: "In what other sport can you see two 
horses racing through the stretch head to 
head?") CBS's man is Frank I. Wright and 
as an active trainer of a string of 1 7 runners 
he is an authentic expert indeed- "Frank is 
made for television," a fellow trainer said 
last week. "He fits it as comfortably as a 
body fits a casket. He seriously ought to 


consider giving up training for the tube " 

But Wright, who will be 52 on Belmont 
Day. is not about to do that. “I've put 27 
years into training,'" he says, "and it's my 
life. My father owned horses in Illinois, and 
if I got good marks in school he allowed me 
to work around the stables in the summer 
and travel with the horses. That's probably 
the only thing that got me through high 
school and college. 

“I did some announcing in New York and 
Maryland, but it wasn't until Canonero II 
won the 1 97 1 Derby that CBS asked me to 
do some work for them. I speak Spanish and 
they felt I could help with Canonero's own- 
er, trainer and jockey, if he kept on winning. 
TYie pcopW ■who Vue me for TV ligYA a Vo 
does 40 Saturday shows in New York in ad- 
dition to his CBS Stint | do not want me to 
fascinate the audience with my smile. They 
want somebody who can talk to trainers and 
jockeys and explain a sport that is strange 
to many people. Most people have a knowl- 
edge of baseball, football or basketball. Not 
too many have a knowledge of horses. I be- 
lieve I can talk to a Ron Turcottc or Angel 
Cordero and get them to say something 
meaningful. I ought to be able to. They have 
had to explain things to me when I put them 
on one of my horses and it lost." 

It was Wright’s explanation of Little Cur- 
rent’s Prcakncss move, using superior slow- 
motion replays, that brought praise for CBS 
after a confusing Derby telecast an un- 
avoidable confusion considering the si/e of 
the field. The ratings for this year's Derby 
were higher than for Secretariat's 154' ; of 
the sets on were tuned in compared to 50* , 
m 1973). The Prcakncss ratings, however, 
showed a drop from Secretariat's 45' ; share 
to Little Current's 36';. Since 1952. when 
Hill Gail, Blue Man and One Count split 
the Triple Crown and grabbed an overall 
55.5' ; share of the audience, the public de- 
cided that these were the most interesting 
horses to watch: 1958, Tim Tam-Silky Sul- 
livan (54' , ); 1959, Tomy Lee-Sword Danc- 
er (53.7' , ); 1955. Swaps-Nashua <53.4' , ); 
1953, Native Dancer (51.4',): 1957. Iron 
Liege-Bold Ruler-Gallant Man (50';): 
1956, Nccdles-Fabius (49.3' , ): 1973, Secre- 
tariat (49*;): 1963. C'hatcaugay-Candy 
Spots <48.9','); 1962, Decidedly (48.2',). 

Obviously, people will look at good hors- 
es if racing will allow them to. 



The Dodge CoH. 

For a little car, it’s a lot of car. 



Sure, all Dodge Colts are economical 
to drive. Our 4-cylinder engine sees to that. 

In fact, in a mileage test conducted 
and sanctioned by the United States Auto 
Club (USAC) in January, Colt got sub- 
stantially better mileage than either Vega 
or Mustang II. 

If that's all there were to Colt, it 
would seem like plenty. But Colt gives 
you much more. 

Fo r ex a m o I e , D o c I g e Colts h a v e 
standard features such as front 
disc brakes, four-on-the-floor, and Oo dcjO 


an adjustable steering column. Plus 


Dodge Trucks 


a few other things listed below. 

The '74 Dodge Colt. As you can see. 
for a little car, it is a lot of car. 

Here're just a few of the features 
standard on Dodge Colts. 

• Thrifty four-cylinder engine. 

• Front disc brakes. 

• Four-speed transmission. 

• Adjustable steering column. 
Flow-through ventilation. 
Reclining bucket seats 
(except coupe). 

Plidden radio antenna 
(except wagons). 






The Consumer Company 


One of O-I's household words 
is Libbey, the best known 
name in table glassware. 
miff Recent Libbey innova- 
tions include the world's 
'ml lar 9 est machine-blown 
I stemware. It looks hand- 
\ made, but has a humble 
* ' ^ price. And Libbey 
"" hand- 


In-Keepers, 
some glass canis- 
ters with genuine 
cork tops or glass 
lids. Libbey is also 
number one at eat- 
ing and drinking 
establishments 
everywhere. 


V ov. may Vnsnk of 

Owens-Illinois as 
The Packaging 

Company or The 
International Company. 
But did you know about 
the growing consumer 
side of our business? 
For example, when 
you watch TV. you're 
looking right at us. O-l is 
a major manufacturer 
of television bulbs. 
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We’re — 

on top 
in the range 
business, too. 

Leading brands ^ 
feature our Cer-Vit* 
glass-ceramic smooth top for better-looking cooking. This 
contemporary cooking surface is durable, easy-to-clean. helps 
make the kitchen more attractive. And Cer-Vit topped ranges 
are available at prices the average housewife can afford. 



And What We Make. 



We've probably been on your patio— with the 
familiar Lily line of convenience cups, plates 
and other partyware. And in the growing 
fast food field, Lily's customers are legion, ft 
With seven plants nationwide, we're 
situated to serve the industry with a wide 
variety of colorful paper and plastic food ' 

and beverage service items. 


Owens-Illinois 
in toys and games? 
It’s happening. Our expanding 
line includes such unique items 
as Super Sooth. This entertaining 
family game was created around 
an O-l developed scientific 
device that actually fingers the 
fibber. Other 0-1 “toys that teach" 
include chemistry, crystal 
growing and ecology sets 
endorsed by TV’s Mr. Wizard. 


O-I’s natural resources include more than a million acres 
of forests. And we use part of the crop from this vast, 
ever-growing tree farm to make plywood for homebuilding. 
Sure, you can find 0-1 products in your kitchen. 

But did you ever think of us as part of your roof? 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


Toledo, Ohio 43666 
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Oceans apart 
from the ordinary. 
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Heineken. Holland’s finest. 
America’s number one 
imported beer. 

Light or dark. 

In bottles or on draft. 

Exclusive U. S. Importers: 

Van Munching & Co., Inc., N.Y., N.Y. 


Heineken tastes tremendous-no wonder it's number one. 


baseball / Kenny Moore 


Eff ell 
wyeing 
on the bases 


Sprinter Herb Washington is off 
the blocks but not up to the tape 
yet as a pinch runner for Oakland 



I t is with studied gravity that Chica- 
go's Dick Allen stalks this slender 
Oakland rookie who has come, in the 
eighth inning of a cold night game in 
spring, to run the bases for Sal Bando. 
"Lord,” says the moody, intimidating 
White Sox first baseman, squinting in so- 
ber admiration. "They say you can ab- 
solutely fly.” 

Herb Washington, recently of the 
WJIM radio sports report in Lansing, 
Mich., has not played baseball since his 
junior year in high school, seven years 
past. He lakes a small lead. "EfT . . . 
ell . . . wye,” he says softly, staring at 
the damp, sandy earth of the base path. 
"Fly. And I can." 

Alien speaks sharply, his urgency over- 
done. "Gonna go? Gonna go?” But 
Washington reacts to the pitcher's foot 
leaving the rubber and gets back to the 
bag before the pick-off throw. Allen leans 
close and slides a hand down the back 
of Washington's left leg, from the lower 
hamstring to the curve of the ankle where 
the Achilles tendon is attached to the 
muscles of the calf. "I have some expe- 
rience with racehorses and 1 know thor- 
oughbreds,” he murmurs and goes to 
visit with the pitcher. 

Back in position behind the bag, Al- 
len asks once more, "Goin'?” 

"Bye-bye,” says Washington as the 
pitcher begins his delivery, and suddenly 
he is sprinting for second. His slide is 
headfirst but controlled and clearly beats 


the catcher's throw. He rises upon the 
bag, slapping dirt from his uniform, and 
turns toward first. Allen, shaking his 
head, gives him the power sign. It is 
Herb Washington's first major league 
stolen base. 

It must be mentioned at this point 
that Washington is distinguished from 
your local sportscaster by his world in- 
door records for the 50- and 60-yard 
dashes (5.0 and 5.8). Yet, because the 
best athletes in one sport are usually 
spectators in others, Washington's cur- 
rent employment as a pinch runner for 
the world champion A's ought to en- 
gage the sympathies of everyone who 
has dreamed of uprooting one life and 
undertaking another. 

“Taking a lead and getting a jump on 
a pitcher isn't really like the start of a 
dash in track, because trickiness is re- 
warded here.” Washington says. "It’s 
kind of frowned on at the AAU meet. 
But you've got to read pitchers just like 
starters. Give you an example: You’re on 
your marks. Now if the starter rolls the 
next command, like ‘Schhh . . . t,’ that 
gun is going to come quick. But if he gives 
you a sharp, cut off ‘set,’ he's going to 
hold you for a second and make sure ev- 
eryone is still. Bill North and Campy 
Campaneris are helping me make a book 
on American League pitchers. Like that 
slow-talking starter, there are some who 
pul most of the emphasis on throwing 
to the batter and not on holding the run- 


ner close. They figure, "If he steals, he 
steals. 

The primary difference between the 
springtime disciplines is baseball's situ- 
ational, cerebral nature. "Absolutely," 
says Washington. "I have a world of re- 
actions I’ve got to hone down to where 
they're instinctive." These responses, he 
believes, will come easily to his sprint- 
er’s consciousness. "But unlike raw 
sprinting, now I've got to adjust my be- 
havior to what's happening around me. 
If there's a pitchout and I'm coming into 
second at the same time as the ball, I dive 
away from the bag's outside corner and 
reach in with my left arm so there is more 
of a swing for the second baseman to 
make; but if it's a sacrifice or a ground 
ball I bear straight into the man.” Some- 
times Washington pauses in these earnest 
self-instructionals and an expression of 
wonderment passes across his face. "I 
haven't dreamed about running bases yet 
as I have about close sprint finishes," he 
says, "but ifl do it will probably beabout 
charging home when the catcher is block- 
ing the plate. I weigh 165. I’ve asked my- 
self, 'What are you going to do. Herb?' 
You sure don’t slide headfirst into those 
shin guards and knees. If you're going 
to be out you might as well try to run 
him over. ... It'd be nice if I did that . . . 
and it worked." The imagined predica- 
ment is still distant, dreamy. Washington 
has not become accustomed to every as- 
pect of his transition. 


continued 
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Tom 

and Johnny 
Miller play 

Tourney Red 


Tourney Red. The winning ball in nineteen major tournaments last year. 
The ball many top pros are playing, and winning with this year. 

The big winners on the pro tour, Tourney Red by 

Nicklaus, Weiskopf, and Miller, 
play Tourney Red exclusive. y. 

You can too. Ask for Tourney the greatest name/in golf 
Red at your pro shop. 



A wonderful portrait 
of rural America 
by some of the nation's 
finest photographers 

IN THIS PROUD LAND 

America 1935-43 as Seen in the 
Farm Security Administration Photographs 

By Roy Emerson Stryker and Nancy Wood 

200 b & w ills. 192 pp. 9 x 12 ins. 

$15.00 at all bookstores 

NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY 

Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
A Time Incorporated Company 


But then it only began this past March, 
when, switching off the microphone af- 
ter a noon sports report, he was handed 
a message to phone Charles O. Finley. 
Sure it was a studio jest, he returned the 
call. “When he told me what he had in 
mind I could not have been more sur- 
prised," Washington says. "Not if the 
Milwaukee Bucks wanted me for their 
fast break.” 

Washington had all but signed a foot- 
ball contract, the more conventional pro- 
fessional route for track men, with a 
WFL team, but llew to Chicago to dis- 
cuss Finley's idea. "1 admit I was un- 
certain. given what I'd heard about the 
man, yet I came away impressed. He 
said he thought my speed could be 
instrumental in winning live to 10 games 
over the course of a season." 

When Washington joined the A's 
training camp in Mesa, Ariz., two weeks 
remained before the season opener. Mau- 
ry Wills, season record holder for stolen 
bases with 104, was retained to impart 
the running lore that Washington now 
repeats to himself. “My sliding was just 
terrible." Washington recalls. "I mean 
it would make you squint and squirm to 
watch. If I hadn't had Maury I'd have 
ruined myself. He got me gloves with 
padding over the heels of the hands and 
taught me the headfirst slide, which I'll 
use for a while, but I've nearly perfected 
my hook slide. It’s something to know 
you're going nearly 25 mph and that 
you've got to dive into the ground there. 
You have to make up your mind. The 
times people get hurt, they've been in- 
decisive, but when you've got straw ber- 
ries all over your lower body . . . it's 
hard to fling yourself down." Before each 
game now, the A's trainer tapes padding 
over pink, half-dollar-size abrasions 
above Washington’s knees. 

There were some mild pratfalls at 
Mesa. "Going first to third is not quite 
the same as running the turn in a 220," 
Washington said after tripping over sec- 
ond and rolling into shallow left field. But 
in what could have been confusing sur- 
roundings, he steadfastly held his cool. 
"I came as the best at what I was do- 
ing," he says in partial explanation. 
“Since this is an experiment, you can't 
compare me to a rookie who's up from 
the minors and finds himself on a team 
with his boyhood heroes. I look at Reg- 
gie Jackson, Rollic Fingers. Vida Blue as 
people I've read about on the wire- with 
curiosity rather than awe." Another fac- 
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tor is the emotional control necessary for 
success in his first sport. “Sprinters have 
to develop an impervious shell of con- 
fidence." he says. "At 18 I was running 
60s against gentlemen like Charlie 
Greene. John Carlos. Mel Pender. I was 
forced to mature, to relax under pressure, 
just to survive. If you couldn't protect 
yourself that way. those guys had you in 
their hip pocket." 

In his first three games Washington 
was asked not to run, but simply to take 
a modest lead and savor the atmosphere 
of the major leagues. "Because of that I 
wasn't nearly as nervous as at the Olym- 
pic Trials. Now, however, everyone in the 
park knows what I'm in therefor, to steal. 
That makes it difficult: it intensifies the 
satisfaction, or makes for a long, hot- 
eared walk to the dugout." His conclu- 
sion: "Baseball is no harder to take, men- 
tally, and the paychecks on the first and 
1 5th are even better than those under the 
table in track." 

Yet he has not turned from thoughts 
of sprinting. "There is a wistfulness," he 
says. "The only thing I didn't do was 
make an Olympic team, but until last 
year [when he ran 9.2 and was third- 
ranked in the world at 100 yards] my out- 
door sprinting wasn’t good in relation to 
my indoor. So I was somewhat disap- 
pointed. I would have liked a share of 
that record for the 100." 

Now, however, he dwells on the idio- 
syncrasies of his new world. How long 
he should warm up, for instance. At 
Mesa, Catfish Hunter said, "Hurricane, 
by the lime you get warmed up the game 
will be over.” 

"There are men — Bando. Jackson, 
Rudi — I won't run for unless they're in- 
jured," says Washington. "But if they 
are baiting I’ll go run the steps to the 
clubhouse to be ready for the next in- 
ning. I'm charged with bringing sunflow- 
er seeds down to the dugout on my 
fourth- and seventh-inning warmups. All 
baseball players," he says, somewhat 
mysteriously, "have an overabundance 
of saliva.” 

Oakland Manager Alvin Dark says, 
"We're asking a lot of Herb. This is a 
tough job. even for men who have played 
baseball all their lives. But we have a 
great kid to try it w ith. We're hopin'.” 

By last weekend the fulfillment of 
Washington's new career still lay in the 
realm of hope. He had appeared in 31 
games and scored five runs, but he had 
stolen only four bases, had been picked 
continued 


Head brings out the best 
in Kristien Kemmer. 



Just 21 years old. Kristien Kemmer smashed her way to the number 7ranking among 
women in the U S. Kristien also was awarded the Max Pax trophy as the most improved 

player on the Virginia Slims tour. Previously she had taken the National 

Girls 16 Singles and Girls Doubles titles. Left-handed Kristien is still out 
improving her game. Her goal is to become Number One 

And she’s switched to the new Head Pro racket in her climb to the 
top. That just might be a good switch for you to make, too. 

AMF Head Division, Boulder. Colo 80301. H63u 

Let Head bring out the best in you. 




Brut for Men. 


If you have 
any doubts 
about yourself, 
try 

something else. 



After shove, after shower offer anything. 
Brut* lotion by Faberg< 5 . 
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off bast* twice and had been out steal- 
ing five limes. And though the A's an- 
nouncers have saluted Washington's 
speed extravagantly. Washington obvi- 
ously still is learning his craft. 

"Herb is a gambler." says Olympic 
hurdler Willie Davenport, who played 
cards with Washington on the indoor 
circuit and on AAU tours. "He's the 
kind of guy who can shake up his life 
and get results. I remember when ev- 
erybody was saying he was just an in- 
door runner. He threw' down his cards 
one night and said. Tm gonna show 
'em. I'll be an outdoor sprinter.' And 
he did — 10.1 for 100 meters and a win 
over Steve Williams two weeks after Wil- 
liams tied the world record. I’m remind- 
ed. as I was when Bob Seagren won the 
Superstars thing, that track and field is 
the source of some fine athletes. I hope 
this thing goes for the opportunity it 
would create for other sprinters." 

Washington will acquiesce to that rea- 
soning. but he docs not conceive of him- 
self as being in the van. "Somewhere 
down the line," he says, "I learned that 
to be good at something you just have 
to work away at the fundamentals until 
you get them right. I took 20 starts a day 
until my starling technique was as good 
as anyone's. I don’t think of myself as a 
groundbreaker. or Walter Mitty, or any- 
thing but a perfectionist taking up a chal- 
lenge." Clearly there is dignity in that, 
even when sliding on your face in the dirt. 


THE WEEK 

(May 26-June /) 

by JOE JARES 


Ml FA QT Thanks to Philadcl- 
IM L LnU I phia's 1-5 week. St. 
Louis slipped into first place by the margin 
of a Joe Torre whisker (the hirsute Joe could 
spare one); to be exact, by .001. The team 
has come to be known as the St. Louis Red 
Sox since the trade that brought Sonny Sic- 
bert, Lynn McGlolhen and Reggie Smith 
from Boston. Sicbert was at 5-3, with all four 
decisions at home winning ones. McGJothen 
was 7-2 and Smith was hitting .375. This 
week Smith had 10 bits in 22 times up, in- 
cluding three home runs, five doubles and 
eight RBIs. St. Louis was 4-2 for the week 
even though ace base thief Lou Brock sat it 
out with a shoulder injury. 

Backup Catcher Bob Stinson was respon- 
sible for Montreal's third win over a West- 


ern Division club in 14 tries. His three-run. 
pinch-hit homer in the ninth inning tied 
Saturday night's Atlanta game, setting the 
stage for Ken Singleton's winning hit in the 
10th. 

New York stopper Tom Scavcr was hit 
hard in Cincinnati, giving up four runs in 
the first two innings, but he came back Sat- 
urday in Shea Stadium to defeat Houston 
3-1, allowing five hits and striking out 11- 
Manager Yogi Berra had said, "There's 
nothing wrong with Scavcr physically. He's 
just in a slump like hitters sometimes have." 
Chicago's season-long infield blues were 
sung louder after Matt Alexander, who had 
done an able job filling in at third base, pulled 
a leg muscle Saturday in a 10-0 loss to L.A. 
Inability to hit in the clutch was another 
problem. An additional woe: pitching. That, 
said Vice-President John Holland, "has been 
our biggest problem of all." 

Pittsburgh was winning at last, thanks in 
part to the power of First Baseman Bob Rob- 
ertson, who had been used intermittently 
because of anemic hitting. Back into the line- 
up, he smashed six home runs in six games. 

ST.L 25-22 PHIL 20-23 MONT 21-20 
NY 21-28 CHI 18-26 PITT 18-27 

M I \A/F QT Thc Dod 8 crs continued 
IM L VVLUI to pound National 
League pitching as if they were adults play- 
ing Little League. Willie Crawford drove in 
two runs and scored three against the Gi- 
ants. Ken McMullen and Joe Ferguson hit 
two-run homers as part of a 20-hit barrage 
in St. Louis. Bill Russell. Bill Buckner and 
Rick Auerbach got nine of thc Dodgers' 15 
hits in a game at Chicago, and the next day 
Ron Ccy, playing before a cluster of his w ife's 
relatives in Wriglcy Field, had two home runs 
and a single for seven RBIs. He also had hit 
four singles in one game earlier in thc week. 
And w hat did Manager Walter Alston think 
of his offense? “I guess it's the best we've 
ever had," he said. 

Cincinnati enjoyed a 5-1 week, but still 
trailed L.A. by eight games. However, Pete 
Rose was not relishing his role as a villain in 
enemy ball parks, nor was he happy about 
his batting slump. He ended the latter in a 
three-game scries with thc Mcts, getting five 
hits in 12 at bats in a Reds sweep. Atlanta 
wus keeping up with Cincy, and the reason, 
said Ralph Garr, was, "Our pitchers just 
ain't giving nobody no respect." True, the 
Braves' staff gave up only two runs in 30 in- 
nings against Phillic, but Garr himself was a 
principal reason for Atlanta's good showing. 
He continued to lead thc league in batting 
average (.389) and hits (82) but not mod- 
esty: "As a player, there really ain't nobody 
you can compare me with." 

Houston had a nice 4-1 week, taking three 
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straight from Montreal and routing New 
York's Jerry Koosman. Cesar Ccdcno was 
2 for 4 against the Expos Thursday, 4 for 5 
versus the Mets Friday and hit his I Mh hom- 
er (olT Tom Seavcr) on Saturday. 

After San Francisco lost to the Cubs 1 2-4, 
Manager Charlie Fox called a squad meet- 
ing and passed out some dunce-cap awards 
for stupid base running, lack of hustle and 
general ineptitude. Randy Moffilt pitched 
three scoreless innings for his 12th save, 
which is pretty good under the stricter save 
definition this year. San Diego was 0-6 for 
the week, was held scoreless in three games 
and, through Saturday, had lost 21 of its last 
25. "People are asking me if I'm losing 
weight," said Manager John McNamara. 
“My face always starts to look drawn when 
things are going like this." 

LA 37-14 CIN 27-20 ATL 26-23 

HOUS 27-25 SF 27-26 SO 18-37 

A I FA QT Milwaukee stumbled to 
ML LMO I a 3-3 week but managed 
to stay within half a game of Boston .533 to 
.542. Worst stumbler of all was Second Base- 
man Pedro Garcia, who forgot to wear his 
sunglasses in the second inning of a game 
against Oakland, dropped two pop-ups and 
gave the A’s three unearned runs. Shades 
would not have helped Boston Pitcher Rick 
Wise, His wife accidentally closed a door on 
his pitching hand, breaking a finger and put- 
ting him out of action at least two weeks. 

Cleveland needed the lift of Gaylord Per- 
ry's eighth win (against Texas) because the 
news elsewhere was bad. Third Baseman 
Buddy Bell, bothered by a sore knee he hurt 
playing basketball last winter, was put on 
the 2 1 -day disabled list — and he might be out 
of action much longer. "Something is wrong 
there for sure," said the team physician. Sec- 
ond bulletin from the medical ward: First 
Baseman John Ellis out for about a month, 
fractured foot. Baltimore, 1-6 for the week, 
had a hospital case, too. Sore-armed Jim 
Palmer received a cortisone shot in his el- 
bow. "I guess I'll have to meet the team at 
the airport when they return home," said 
Palmer. 'Til have to earn my money some 
way." However, Oriole Pitcher Mike Cuell- 
ar has won six in a row and the weather still 
isn't Cuba-warm, the way he really prefers 
it to be. 

New York traded much-criticized Second 
Baseman Horace Clarke to the much-crit- 
icized San Diego Padres and moved Bobby 
Murcer from center to right field, Elliott 
Maddox taking over the pasture where Di- 
Maggio and Mantle played. Said Manager 
Bill Virdon, ”. . . Maddox could be one of 
the bcstcentcrficldersin baseball. It depends 
on how he hits." On Saturday, Murcer hit 
his first homer in six weeks. Maddox was 


hitting .313. Detroit's Mickey Lolich won his 
fourth straight game, 2-1 over Cleveland, but 
the Angels beat him next time out. 

BOS 26-22 MIL 24-21 CLEV 23-25 
NY 24-27 BALT 22-25 DET 22-25 

A I \A/F^T perhaps think- 

ML vVLul ing how much fun it 
would be to have a Freeway Series with the 
Dodgers, matched L.A.'s 5-1 record for the 
week, inspiring Manager Alvin Dark to say, 
"This club is now playing the way I had 
heard they play." Reggie Jackson’s 15-gamc 
hitting streak ended when he was butting 
.404: he was at .387 at week's end. Vida Blue 
was helped by six runs in a win over the Ti- 
gers. but he was a power unto himself Sat- 
urday, striking out 10 Brewers and allowing 
six hits in a 4-1 victory. 

Kansas City Manager Jack McKeon was 
asked at a luncheon why his team did not 
use the squeeze play more. "There are two 
or three guys I'd want to use on the squeeze," 
he said, “but they happen to be the same 
guys I would like to see up there to hit when 
we need to gel a run in." That night one of 
them. Cookie Rojas, came up in the 1 1th in- 
ning with the bases loaded and homered. 
Bruce Dal Canton pitched two five-hitters 
with his new knuckleball, winning one. 

With the likes of Carlos May, Dick Allen, 
Bill Melton and Ron Santo, Chicago was 
supposed to be a powerhouse at the plate 
this season. But May has yet to hit a homer, 
Allen is off to a slow start, and Melton and 
Santo arc batting .237 and .228 respectively. 
Still, Wilbur Wood won his sixth victory in 
his last seven starts, aided by Allen's two- 
run homer and a solo shot by Mellon, and 
the Sox were only 3 Vi games back of the A’s. 
In Texas, Manager Billy Martin lost his foot- 
ing twice in a melee with Cleveland, a new 
experience for the brawler from Berkeley. A 
club-record 39.269 people showed up on bat 
night to sec the Rangers beat Baltimore 4 2. 
Attendance is up 160,405 over last year, and 
fighting is not the reason. Talent is. Pitcher 
Jim Bibby, one who has it, beat Cleveland 
and Baltimore with strong performances. 

California had a fight, too, a costly one. 
Outfielder Bobby Valentine tangled with 
Milwaukee Pitcher Clyde Wright, an ex- 
teammate, and dislocated his left shoulder. 
He will be out of action two or three weeks. 
Leroy Stanton came back from the disabled 
list, got three hits and raised his average to 
.413. The Twins' Rod Carew got two or more 
hits in four games to stay over .400. Even 
Carew himself now says he has a chance to 
be the first major-leaguer since Ted Williams 
in 1941 to hit .400 for a season. 

OAK 28-21 KC 25-23 TEX 25-24 
CHI 22-22 CAL 24-26 MINN 20-24 
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fishing /Robert H. Boyle 



Back again— and hungry 


Some folks feared that the weakfish had swum off into semi-extinction, 
but now they are here, sizable as ever and biting as never before 


T he scene at Brandywine Shoal light- 
house — out near the mouth of Del- 
aware Bay and seven miles olT Cape May, 
N.J. — looks like a reenactment of the 
evacuation of Dunkirk. Collected there 
are small aluminum eartoppers risking 
dangerous seas from the Atlantic, sport- 
fishermen with their high-rise tuna tow- 
ers and grimy old party boats. At day- 
break there may be 100 of them, and at 
noon on a weekday there may be 1,000. 
some from as far away as Virginia. Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland. On a weekend 
the bay is jammed w ith several thousand 
boats, so close together that it seems pos- 
sible to walk from one to the other all 
the way to the rock jetty around the light- 
house. Anglers are casting their plugs, 
jigs and cut bait of mackerel and squid 
in every direction, and lines frequently 
become entangled. "Panic City*’ is the 
name that startled observers have applied 
to the vast, milling assemblage out of 
sight of land and. apparently, out of 
mind. 

The boats and the fishermen arc drawn 
to Brandywine Light by what Lou Ro- 
dia calls "the biggest run of weakfish 
ever, with the biggest fish in the memory 
of anyone alive." Rodia, happy flack for 
Cape May County and columnist for the 
Angler's News, a weekly for zealots, 
should know : the world-record weakfish. 
a monster of 17 pounds, eight ounces, 
wascaught near Cape May in 1944. What 
makes the present run especially remark- 


able is that until a few years ago weak- 
fish were just about given up as semi- 
extinct. An angler who caught a couple 
of two- or three-pounders was followed 
down the street back home by admiring 
colleagues, and that solid reference work. 
M (Clone’s Standard Fishing Encyclope- 
dia, published in 1965. made wistful ref- 
erence to the II- and 12-pound I linkers 
of the past, noting that "the era of those 
large weakfish appears to be over." 

Not so. now-. Off Cape May, fishermen 
are throwing back the three-pounders 
and heading for port laden with fish that 
run from four to 10 pounds. Occasional 
fish run up to 13 pounds. The biggest 
weighed in so far at the annual Cape May 
tournament was taken last week and hit 
l2>/ 2 pounds, not bad considering that the 
fish will be around, feeding and grow- 
ing, until October or November, when 
they migrate deep offshore. 

Ranking close in popular esteem in 
Eastern waters to the unpredictable 
striped bass and the voracious bluefish, 
the weakfish is slender and shapely, its 
back burnished with purple, green and 
gold, its flanks dappled with spots. The 
term "weakfish" reflects no lack ofgamc- 
ness but refers instead to the very soft 
and tender mouth parts that easily shed 
a hook. For every weakfish caught, one 
or two escape. 

Relatively little is known about the life 
cycle of this valuable sport and food fish, 
but according to Stuart J. Wilk, a biol- 


ogist with the Sandy Hook Laboratory 
of the National M arine Fisheries Service, 
there may be two or three main contin- 
gents roaming up and down the Atlantic 
Coast from Florida to Massachusetts. 
Weakfish generally travel north in the 
spring in schools of similarly sized fish, 
and aggregations of schools may extend 
"over tens of square miles along the 
coast," says Wilk. The fish supposedly 
spawn in the spring and early summer 
near the mouths of estuaries, notably 
Pamlico Sound in North Carolina. Ches- 
apeake Bay and Delaware Bay, and the 
young use the estuaries as nurseries. 

In the late 1950s the abundant schools 
up and down the coast suddenly went 
into sharp decline, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of anglers were forced to look for 
other fish. Although weakfish have his- 
torically been subject to cyclical fluctu- 
ations in population, nothing like this 
slump had ever been recorded. Part of 
the blame fell on trawlers netting so- 
called "trash" fish olF the Carolina coast 
for the pet food industry : these vessels 
swept up huge numbers of the young, 
which were pulverized for the house cats 
of America. Other factors, like the en- 
vironment and the effects of predation, 
were also at work. Says biologist Myron 
Silverman of the Sandy Hook lab, "Blue- 
fish arc big predators of weakfish, but in 
the last few years bluefish have been fur- 
ther offshore in the spring, which might 
have allowed young weakfish to survive. 
Then there are the factors of weather and 
the temperature of the water. If the weak- 
fish spawn at just the right time, and the 
weather and the temperature are right 
and predation is low, the young should 
survive in large numbers." 

Whatever happened, the unusual 
15-ycar decline was suddenly replaced by 
exceptional resurgence. In Sandy Hook 
Bay the commercial catch of weakfish 
jumped from 13,570 pounds in 1970 to 
312,712 pounds last year. This year the 
poundage should be much higher. The 
weakfish being caught now are the prod- 
ucts of successful spawnings three to five 
years ago. 

Anglers have been quick to seize the 
opportunity. Dewey Powell, a gas-sta- 
tion oyvner in Ocean City, N.J., and his 
pal Dick Wood, an ad man for two tack- 
le companies— Gudebrod and Lew Chil- 
dre — arc striped bass enthusiasts, but in 
recent weeks they have taken time off 
from stripers to go after weakfish in Del- 
aware Bay. "This fishing is a pure bonus 
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for us,” said Powell one dawn last week 
as he headed his 20-foot Sea Craft out 
toward Brandywine Light from Cape 
May. Two days before, he and Wood 
had boated 200 weakfish ranging from 
five to nine pounds. The fish ate up jigs 
on the bottom, hit at mid-depth and 
finally struck with a frenzy, during a 
tumultuous ebb tide, at surface plugs. 
“You’d throw a plug out,” said Wood, 
“have a weakie whack it, and there 
would be 1 5 to 20 more fish following 
alongside right up to the boat. That’s 
the time to break out a fly rod.” 

At Brandywine Light, Powell cased in 
between boats and dropped anchor. The 
tide was flooding, white water splashed 
on the rocks and Powell and Wood be- 
gan casting white bucktail jigs attached 
to a snap swivel up to the jetty. A weak- 
fish has two large canine teeth in the roof 
of its mouth that can sever a line with- 
out a swivel. The jigs, shaped like a foot- 
ball and weighing an ounce and a quar- 
ter each, were allowed to drop to the 


bottom below the jetty, where they 
bounced and swirled in the current. The 
weakfish were feeding on spearing, a slen- 
der, silvery baitfish, and hopefully the 
buffeted jigs resembled crippled spear- 
ings. The weakfish struck even before the 
retrieve, and in half an hour Powell and 
Wood landed a dozen weighing four to 
five pounds. “We don’t use cut bait on 
the jig,” Powell said. “That's what most 
of these other fishermen are using be- 
cause that’s what they think they have 
to do. We're doing what we'd do for strip- 
ers in some situations, and these weak- 
fish will just gobble the jig right up.” 

After prowling up the bay a bit, search- 
ing for bigger fish, they returned to the 
light and let the boat drift in a rip. This 
time Powell and Wood snapped on three- 
quarter-ounce ball-shaped jigs. Letting 
the jigs sink to the bottom, 20 feet down, 
they began gentle retrieves, lifting the 
lures perhaps a foot and then allowing 
them to fall back. More often than not, 
a weakfish would grab a jig as it sank on 


the cast or when it fell back in the re- 
trieve, and by the time the boat had drift- 
ed up to the light in the now ebbing tide, 
the anglers had landed 1 5 fish, the larg- 
est six or seven pounds. 

Wood, with a stiff bait-casting rod and 
Dacron line, took more than Powell.who 
was using a spinning rod with 12-pound- 
test monofilament. “There is a stretch to 
mono,” Wood said, “and after you feel 
the strike and go to set the hook, the fish 
might be gone.” Finally, with 30 fish in 
the box and the wind kicking up, they 
agreed to call it a day. 

Back at the launch they expressed 
mock chagrin at their catch, but Lou Ro- 
dia, who had followed along most of the 
day in another boat, said in all truth, even 
for a flack who happens to be a fisher- 
man, “In a lifetime, you may see this kind 
of fishing only once. I’ve been fishing for 
30 years, and I’ve never seen anything 
like this anywhere, anytime.” Hopefully, 
this will prove to be only the beginning, 
not the end. end 
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soccer Steve Eng/und 


Cruyff 
may be 
more than 
enuyff 

Johan Cruyff has made Barcelona 
hot stuyff, but can he give the 
World Cup to Holland? Stay tuned 

O nce upon a time a ruthless Span- 
ish king ruled over friendly Hol- 
land, and the Dutch, hating his domin- 
ion, rose in revolt. Hut the mean old 
king sent an even meaner old general, 
the Duke of Alba, to repress the revolt, 
which he tried to do by killing an awful 
lot of inoffensive Dutch. It has taken 
Holland 400 years to wreak its revenge 
upon the Duke of Alba, but it has final- 
ly succeeded — blood lessly. A Dutch king 
now reigns over Spain. He is Johan 
Cruyff, who many feel is the greatest 
soccer player in the history of the 


sport, the legendary Pele notwithstand- 
ing. Even worse for Spain. Cruyff will 
return to Holland and represent his 
own nation when World Cup play be- 
gins June 13. 

Cruyff, Johan. Born: 25 April 1947. 
Married, three children. Height: 5' 8". 
Weight: 146 pounds. Current team: Club 
de Futbol dc Barcelona. Position: cen- 
ter forward. Dutch football Player of the 
Year, 1967, 1968, 1969. European foot- 
ball Player of the Year. 1971. 1973 (sec- 
ond man to win the award twice). Mem- 
ber. Dutch national team in World Cup 
competition, 1974. With an income of 
around $400,000 per year, the highest- 
paid professional in European land quite 
possibly world) soccer. 

But this curriculum vitae tells as much 
about Johan Cruyff as the Manhattan 
telephone directory says about New 
York City. To understand the Cruyff 
phenomenon you have to watch the man 
in action, witness the dazzling effect of 
his reactive powers, his speed, his bal- 
letic footwork, his strategic and tactical 
command of the playing field. But more 
than this, you have to hear overflowing 
Barcelona Stadium resound as one voice, 
cheering on their imported hometown 
hero. You have to watch the protective 
and really tender way he is treated by the 
directors and coaches, his trainers and 
especially by his teammates. “Johan is 
that lucky athlete who has found his time 
and his place," says Barca’s manager, Ar- 
mando Caraben. Cruyff is more straighl- 



CRUYFF (RIGHT) HAS REPLACED THE RETIRED PELE AS THE WORLD'S BEST PLAYER 


forward. “Do you miss your home in 
Holland?" he is asked. “Barcelona is my 
home,” comes the reply. "I am happy 
here." 

For Cruyff's glory is Barcelona's. The 
team, the city and the man became in- 
extricably linked when Barca bought him 
from Ajax of Amsterdam in 1973. There 
was risk involved. There was no guar- 
antee Cruyff might not turn out to be as 
ill-suited for Spanish soccer as West Ger- 
man Midfielder Gunter Netzer and Ar- 
gentine Winger Oscar Mas. both of 
whom are ending disappointing seasons 
with Real of Madrid. But where Real’s 
owners may cry into their sangria over 
the S600.000 and $288,000 shelled out for 
Netzer and Mas, it w ould have been hem- 
lock time at Barca headquarters if the 
Cruyff gamble failed. To wit. the Club 
de Futbol de Barcelona paid $2 *4 million 
to acquire Cruyff. He is not called “El 
Holandes de Oro" for nothing. 

The only thing that could justify such 
an expenditure, not to mention amortize 
it, would be success lots of it. And that 
is exactly what Barca got. To understand 
w hat Cruyff did for Barcelona, you must 
keep in mind where the club was when 
the Flying Dutchman made his debut on 
the last Sunday of October '73- fourth 
from the bottom of the 18-club first-di- 
vision league. 

Barca is one of the oldest soccer clubs 
in Spain, probably the richest and surely 
the one with the most pride, reflecting as 
it does the strong Catalan linguistic and 
regional independence. It has been a 
source of unending frustration and dis- 
appointment to its owners and to the peo- 
ple of Barcelona that Barca usually came 
out on the losing end in its rivalry with 
the two Madrid teams. Real and Atlct- 
ico — symbols of Spanish centralism and 
Francoist authority. At best the club 
would end up second or third in the 
league. Then two years ago the directors 
decided to fund a renaissance of Barce- 
lona soccer. In a masterstroke they lured 
away Europe's greatest coach. Rinus Mi- 
chels, the Dutch cleanser from Ajax of 
Amsterdam. It was not spoken of at the 
time, but by this coup Barca also hoped 
to obtain several of Michels' best play- 
ers at Ajax— most notably Johan Cruyff, 
who was known to relish money and ad- 
ulation. (Holland has its favorite soccer 
stars, but Dutch reserve is an iceberg 
compared to the frenzy with which the 
Catalans worship Cruyff.) Last summer 
an 1 1-year ban against importing foreign 
continued 
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SOCCER continued 


players was lifted by the Spanish soccer 
league, and Barca lunged for Cruyff. As 
it turns out, there was never the slightest 
question that he wished to move to Bar- 
celona. Not only was Michels already 
there, not only did Danny (Johan’s wife) 
much prefer the balmy Costa Brava to 
rainy Holland, not only were the Span- 
ish offering him vastly more money (and 
moneymaking opportunities), but Johan 
surely sensed what one journalist wrote: 
"In Amsterdam Cruyff was a prince, here 
he is a god.” 

So it was that Cruyff arrived in Bar- 
celona one fine day last fall. The club’s 
directors did not have to hold their col- 
lective breath very long before their gam- 
ble started paying off. At an exhibition 
match early in September, Cruyff’s pres- 
ence enhanced the gate by 25%. He 
played brilliantly, scoring twice, assisting 
on three other goals and leading Barca 
to a 6-0 rout of a Belgian team. 

Cruyff made his debut for Barca in 
league competition in late October, when 
the team was fourth from the bottom 


with only two wins and three draws in 
eight games. From that moment com- 
menced a victory march that had not 
been seen since Attila the Hun swept 
across Europe. In more than five months 
of high season play El Club de Futbol 
de Barcelona did not lose a single match, 
racking up 26 consecutive victories or 
draws and clinching the league champi- 
onship seven weeks before the season was 
over. Sweetest of all was the win over 
Real of Madrid in early March, and it 
was more gratifying than anyone dared 
hope. Barca won 5-0, and on the Ma- 
drilenos home ground, no less. 

Undeniably, Cruyff was most respon- 
sible for Barca's transformation. Individ- 
ually, he was spectacular: 16 goals and 
dozens of assists, making him the third 
highest scorer in Spain. "But it went so 
much beyond his ability to score," team- 
mate Carlo Rexach says. Hugo Sotil, 
another teammate, agrees. “Johan rev- 
olutionized our team. He directed us on 
the field. I have played against the best. 
Against Pel6 himself, but Cruyff is as 


good, if not better, than Pelc at his peak." 

Cruyff cannot explain how he does 
what he does. "I just play football." But 
wherefrom his uncanny anticipating of 
the next move and countering it? “1 
watch closely and I imagine what will 
happen next.” Which is about as helpful 
as what Nijinsky said when asked how 
he managed to soar so magnificently: 
“Well, I just leap into the air and pause 
a moment before coming down.” 

At 27, Cruyff is slender, oddly hand- 
some and very boyish looking; in con- 
versation he is serious, even intense. 
Around him swirls a bevy of adoring 
trainers and teammates, patting him on 
the back and inquiring as to his well-be- 
ing. Amidst the euphoria it is hard to 
know just how good Cruyff is. Is he real- 
ly that brilliant a field tactician, or is 
Spanish soccer simply not used to the in- 
tricate, preplanned strategies of North- 
ern Europeans? Perhaps the answer will 
come in Munich next month. Holland is 
not one of the favorites, but with Johan 
Cruyff in the fore, who can tell? end 
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is the longest ball. 


The longest ball. " 


Sold only through golf professional shops 
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f^HUV) & Milk. What a cool idea. 

Kind of like a milkshake— for adults only. This blissful 
concoction of an ounce of Kahlua and four ounces of 
milk on the rocks. Just taste it. Wow, is that good. 

How else can Kahlua please you? You'll find out with 
our free recipe book. Do send for it. You deserve 
something nice. 


Kahlua. Coflee Liqueur from Sunny Mexico. 53 Proof. ■ Jules Berman & Assoc., 1 16 No Robertson Blvd , Los Angeles, Calif. 90048 



The health of a nation requires the private sector 
and the public sector to pull together, not apart. 

America, the issue of health care in this country is too important to 
squabble over. It’s time for a marriage. 

It’s time that the private sector, in the form of the health insurance 
companies and all the people who make you well, got together with the 
public sector: Federal, state, and local governments to work together 
to achieve what none of us could do alone. 

Here are some of the things we think such a marriage should 
accomplish: 

1 . Assure the availability of quality care for everybody, including 
the poor and disadvantaged. 

2. Create comprehensive health insurance programs for everyone, 
with benefit standards set by the Federal government, to include 
protection against catastrophic illness. 

3. Set up national procedures to provide effective restraints on 
hospital and medical costs. 

4- Expand medical services that put the emphasis on preventive 
practices and maintenance of good health through tests, examina- 
tions and checkups. 

5 . Correct the shortages of medical personnel wherever they exist: 
urban centers and rural areas. 

These objectives are already embodied in a bill before Congress 
called the Burleson-Mclntyre National Healthcare Act. 

We support this bill because we believe it draws from what’s best in 
America: the long experience and managerial skills of health insurance 
people, the resources and capacities of the Federal government, the 
expertise and dedication of the medical profession. We think it deserves 
your support. 

If you’d like more information, ask for our free booklet. Write to the 
Health Insurance Institute, Dept. B-2, 277 Park Avenue, New York, 
New York 10017. We’re all on the same side. 

America’s 900,000 life and health insurance people. 
What we’re doing makes a difference. 


No. 2 in a series from the Life and Health Insurance Cot npanies in America 
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BRIDGE / Charles Goren 


No way to beat the B/ues 

Four Aces and two top Canadians couldn’t do it, even though only half— 
albeit the stronger half— of Italy’s distinguished Blue Team played 


I taly, the host country and defending 
titlist at the 20th World Bridge Team 
Championship, allowed its challengers a 
glimpse of the Bermuda Bowl, but it was 
only a brief one. At a victory banquet in 
Venice’s posh Lido Casino following the 
tournament last week, the coveted tro- 
phy was once again claimed by the Ital- 
ians. Giorgio Belladonna. Benito Garoz- 
zo and Pietro Forquet. all members of 
Italy's famed Blue Team, had proved in 
the final that a hand that includes three 
Blues is enough to beat four Aces and a 
pair of Canadians, which is what North 
America’s bridge forces had pinned their 
hopes on. 

This is Italy’s 1 2th Bermuda Bowl vic- 
tory and 15th world title since the Blue 
Team began competing in 1957. France 
won the World Team Olympiad in I960, 
and in 1970 and 1971, when no member 
of the Blue Team played. North Amer- 
ica’s Aces brought home the bowl. Al- 
though this year’s Italian victory came 
by the comparatively low margin of 29 
international match points, one can only 
•wonder when — if ever — the seemingly 
unbeatable Blues will begin to lose their 
finesse. Belladonna, Garozzo and For- 
quet gave a scintillating performance, 
aided only in part by Benito Bianchi, Sol- 
dano de Falco and Arturo Franco. 

Six teams entered the double round 
robin that began this year’s tournament. 
For three of them the outcome of this 
five-day grind was virtually a foregone 
conclusion. Italy, North America and 
Brazil needed only to go through the mo- 
tions to qualify for the semifinals. On the 
other hand. New Zealand, making its 
bow as the representative of the recently 
created Australasian zone of the World 
Bridge Federation, did what could be ex- 
pected of a team with no previous world 
championship experience — it finished 
last. So the only question was whether 
Indonesia, the Far East champion, or 
France, representing Europe because It- 
aly was appearing as the defender, would 
gain the fourth position. Indonesia suc- 
ceeded only to lose heavily to Italy in the 
semifinals, while North America easily 
defeated Brazil. So, just as it has in all 
but three of the last 15 world champi- 
onships, the battle for the bowl came 
down to Italy vs. North America— or in 
this case. Aces Bobby Wolff, Bob Ham- 
man. Bobby Goldman and Mark Blu- 
menthal reinforced by Canadian stars 
Eric Murray and Sammy Kchela. 


Going into the 96-deal final, the hopes 
of nonplaying captain Ira Corn were 
high. His team had beaten Italy in one 
of its two round-robin matches, giving 
North America a two-point advantage to 
carry into the final. But that very slight 
edge was more than erased on the first 
deal when the Italians won six IMPs. For 
a while the match remained close, but 
then Italy began forging the ‘‘comfort- 
able” 48-IMP lead it held before the last 
32-dcal session. That was when WoilT- 
Hamman, winners of the 1974 World 
Open Pair Championship, and Murray- 
Kehela caught fire. The three Blues plus 
Bianchi, who had been playing through- 
out the final— de Falco and Franco sat 
it out— failed to score a single IMP on 
the next 10 boards as the North Amer- 
icans staged a 43-point blitz, cutting the 
Italians’ lead to a precarious five. On- 
lookers wondered if the time had come 
when Italy could no longer win with only 
three of its stars. 

But the gates were slammed shut as the 
Blues once again displayed the superior 
slam bidding that has distinguished their 
performances for lo, these many years. 
In the end, their final margin of 29 points 
was a clear, if not so overwhelming, 
mark of victory. 

The standard of play on both sides was 
high. However, the brilliant exploits of 
the world champions have been set forth 
so often before that it may not be amiss 
to chronicle a hand that was amusing — 
at least to the large majority of Italians 
watching the play via Vu-Graph. When 
the following deal appeared on the 
screen, Italian rooters were gloomily 
aware that Forquet and Bianchi had tak- 
en a phantom sacrifice, going down 800 
points at five clubs doubled against Mur- 
ray-Kehela’s four-spade contract, which 
could not have been made. This 
minus score appeared to augur a hand- 
some swing for the North Americans, 
even if Wolff, one of the world’s 
leading players, went down a trick 


at three no trump. But things happened. 

With only four top tricks in the major 
suits, Wolff needed five club tricks to 
bring home his contract. East had opened 
the bidding: West had made a weak bid 
based on a long suit. So Wolff elected to 
finesse the 10 of clubs after winning the 
first spade. This lost to the jack and a 
spade continuation knocked out declar- 
er’s last stopper. Dummy was entered 
with the ace of hearts and the club 
finesse was repeated. It was a play that 
was called for by the bidding, but it was 
not exactly a success. Belladonna, with 
his virtual bust, wound up collecting 

Both sides vulnerable 
East dealer 

NORTH 

4 A 

V V 8 6 5 « 

♦ 9 3 2 

4 10 6 5 3 

WEST 

4 J 10 98762 

* 10 7 3 

♦ 10 
4 K J 

SOUTH 

4 KQ 

V K9 

♦ J 8 5 4 

4 A Q 9 4 2 

EAST SOUTH WEST NORTH 

(Garozzo) ( Wolff ) (Belladonna) (Hamman) 

I ♦ 1 NT 34 3 NT 

PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: jack of spades 

seven tricks against three no trump. 
East’s top diamonds took three more 
and the 800-point loss was reduced to a 
net deficit of only 200 as South went 
down six! 

Later on, the usually conservative For- 
quet, playing East on the deal shown on 
the next page, let the opponents escape 
from a trap and lost 790 points instead 
of collecting a quiet 200 against four 
hearts not doubled as the North Ameri- 
can East-West pair had done in theclosed 
room. Sammy Kehela, East at the other 
continued 


EAST 
4 I 3 
T Q J 2 
♦ A K Q 7 6 

4 8 7 
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table, had observed the axiom: “Never 
disturb the contract when you have the 
opponents where you want them." Per- 
haps Forquet judged that the opponents 
would also be in trouble at four spades. 
He might even have beaten that contract 
had he been on lead and able to give Bian- 
chi two heart ruffs. As it was, Goldman, 
holding three-card support for his part- 
ner’s known five-card suit and with pros- 
pects of shedding heart losers on his di- 
amonds, retreated to victory. 


North-South vulnerable 
East dealer 


NORTH 
4 J 7 G 
¥ J 832 
♦ K (| J 2 
4 A 8 


WEST 
4 10 9 3 

¥ 

♦ A 10 a 5 3 
4 Q 7 5 4 2 


EAST 
4 A 1 

¥ Q 10 9 7 5 
♦ 8 6 
4 J 10 6 3 


SOUTH 
4 KQ852 
¥ A K 6 4 
♦ 7 4 
4 K 9 


EAST SOUTH WEST NORTH 


(Forquet) ( Blumenthal ) ( Bianchi ) (Goldman) 


PASS I 4> PASS 1 NT 

PASS 2 V PASS 4 V 

DHL. PASS PASS 4 + 

DBL. PASS PASS PASS 


Opening lead: ace of diamonds 


After winning the ace of diamonds. 
West continued the suit. Dummy won 
and a spade was led. Forquet hopped in 
with the ace and led a heart. A high heart 
by Blumenthal would have been fatal, 
but the double of hearts was also the tip- 
off in spades. He played low and West 
ruffed. West's diamond return killed one 
discard when East ruffed and South over- 
ruffed. But one discard was all declarer 
needed and, after trumps had been 
drawn, dummy’s remaining diamond en- 
abled South to chalk up his doubled con- 
tract for a gain of 14 IMPs. It was not 
enough. 

It can be said that the American con- 
tingent salvaged some pride, however. A 
hastily assembled American women’s 
squad upset Italy's European and World 
Olympiad women's team champions by 
35 IMPs in an exhibition match. Dor- 
othy Hayden Truscott, Emma Jean 
Hawes, Carol Sanders, Betty Ann Ken- 
nedy, Marietta Passell and Bette Cohn 
took the Venice Trophy, which may some 
day become the women’s equivalent of 
the Bermuda Bowl. end 
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The premium dry wine 
with a whisper of sweetness. 


Ernest and Julio Gallo 
have succeeded in creating 
a unique white wine . . . 
pleasantly dry, yet gently 
sweet. Gallo Rhine of Cali- 
fornia. The winemasters 
have selected the finest 
grapes, and skillfully 
married them, to achieve 
a delicately balanced, 
premium wine. Enjoy 
the unique flavor of Gallo 
Rhine. The dry wine with 
a whisper of sweetness. 
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Gallo Rhine 
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427 : 

A CASE 

IN POINT 

Violations of athletic policies and proprieties 
proved the ruin of sport at Long Beach State. 
A study of men and motives that raises uneasy 
questions about the games colleges play today 

by RAY KENNEDY 


C ase No. 427 (Confidential Report No. 78 [1] by 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association Com- 
mittee on Infractions to the NCAA Council) began 
quietly, if ominously, enough on Oct. 4, 1972 with a form 
letter from NCAA Assistant Executive Director Warren 
Brown Jo long Beach Stale President Stephen Horn. The 
key passage read: “This letter is a preliminary indication 
of a possible inquiry into the athletic practices and policies 
of California State College, Long Beach.” 

In the succeeding months two NCAA investigators pe- 
riodically appeared on the Long Beach campus for what 
they called "visits” with several basketball and football 
players. All-America Ed Ratleff, quizzed for an hour about 
possible illegal offers made by the basketball staff, recalls: 
“I told them, ‘Look, I don’t have anything to tell you. Why 
don’t you go over to UCLA or some other school where 
they have money and talk to them?’ ” 

Quarterback Randy Drake, summoned from the prac- 
tice field and ushered into an office while still in full uni- 

eontlnued 


Figures (Coach Jerry Tarkanian, left; Roscoe 
Pondexter , right) and fragments in puzzle. 
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form, pronounced himself "insulted” by the tenor of the 
questioning and clomped out the door with helmet in hand. 
Word went around that, as one beaming player put it upon 
emerging from the interrogation room, "everybody and 
everything is cool at Long Beach.” 

The investigation, however, not only continued but 
broadened. Soon there were accounts of NCAA investiga- 
tors talking to relatives and friends of players, to high school 
coaches, playground directors, bankers, teachers, girl 
friends, landlords, boosters, lawyers and handwriting ana- 
lysts. NCAA investigators, it was reported, were asking hard 
questions about Long Beach State in New York, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Phoenix, St. Louis, Las Vegas, East Ruther- 
ford, N.J., Hattiesburg, Miss., Ypsilanti, Mich, and the Los 
Angeles County Jail. They were scrutinizing credit-card re- 
ceipts, test scores, foundation budgets, car registrations, 
checking accounts, travel vouchers, grade transcripts, bank 
loans and motel records. They were, it was whispered, talk- 
ing to everybody. They were probing into everything. 

Still, the feeling prevailed that Long Beach State was 
clean, that at worst the NCAA sleuths might turn up a mi- 
nor infraction or two. But just in case, whenever the sub- 
ject of the NCAA investigation was seriously broached, 
some coaches and boosters began secretly tape-recording 
their conversations. 

On April 1, 1973, after five seasc-s at Long Beach State, 
Basketball Coach Jerry Tarkanian accepted "a long-stand- 
ing offer that is loo good to refuse" and left for a new coach- 
ing job at the University of Nevada, Las Vegas. 

Four days later Warren Brown sent another letter to Pres- 
ident Horn. The key passage read: "The allegations and 
charges have been investigated and appear to be of suf- 
ficient substance to warrant an official inquiry.” 

On Jan. 1, 1974, making good on "a promise I made to 
my wife two years ago,” Football Coach Jim Stangeland 
resigned after his fifth season at Long Beach Stale and went 
into private business. 

Five days later, at its 68th annual convention in San Fran- 
cisco, the NCAA Council ruled: "California State Univer- 
sity, Long Beach, has been placed on indefinite probation 
for not less than three years. The probationary period cov- 
ers the sports of basketball and football and sanctions in- 
clude prohibiting the 49ers from appearing in any postsea- 
son competition and from appearing in any NCAA 
television packages in those sports. In the judgment of the 
Council, the violations involved in this case were among 
the most serious which it has ever considered.” 

On Jan. 8, after futile attempts at gaining an appeal. Long 
Beach State reluctantly complied with NCAA rules and de- 
clared ineligible Roscoe Pondextcr and Glenn McDonald, 
both starters on the school’s nationally ranked basketball 
team. Each player was cited for having "a fraudulent test 
score credited to him which, in fact, he knew he did not 
properly achieve." Case No. 427, tl\e NCAA then decreed, 
was closed. 

But in Long Beach and elsewhere the deep wound in- 
flicted by the NCAA is still very much open and festering; 
questions are still being asked. Was Long Beach Slate the 


victim of an NCAA vendetta? Is Jerry Tarkanian a crim- 
inal? Was there some unique evil force at work? Did Jim 
Stangeland escape unscathed? Is everyone telling the truth? 

The answer to all of the above is no. The two big ques- 
tions, however, remain: What really happened? Is what 
happened indicative of a degeneration of order and moral- 
ity throughout college sport? A few things are certain at 
Long Beach: before, during and after the NCAA issued its 
communiques, intercollegiate athletics at Long Beach State 
was, as elsewhere, a complex mix of men and motives, a 
source of pride and achievement and, alas, cause for great 
bitterness and suspicion. 

A ny understanding of Case No. 427 must begin 
with an appreciation of what is and what is not 
happening these days behind the scenes in intercollegiate 
sport. To be blunt, cheating as defined by the NCAA is 
widespread. Allowing for exaggeration, for unfounded ru- 
mors, for accusations made as excuses for defeat, there 
are too many complaints from too many quarters to con- 
clude otherwise. 

There are, for example, the declarations of such coaches 
as Pepperdine’s Gary Colson: “I don’t think you can win big 
without cheating.” Or Ed Murphy, who recently resigned 
from New Mexico State where he was an assistant basket- 
ball coach and chief recruiter: "This is the worst year I’ve 
ever seen for cheating." Or Penn Stale's Joe Paterno: “There 
were probably more illegal offers made in recruiting last year 
than ever before." Or Texas’ Darrell Royal: “You're out 
there trying to sell yourself and your school and the prospect 
ain’t hearing a word you’re saying. All he's wondering is 
when you’re going to start talking money." Or Indiana's 
Bobby Knight: “When they get to the bottom of W'atergate, 
they’ll find a football coach." Or Notre Dame's Digger 
Phelps: "1 think we’ve created a monster.” 

The NCAA's reaction, attacking the effect rather than the 
cause, is to crack down harder. But with a grand total of four 
full-time investigators, 669 member institutions and a 253- 
page manual jam-packed with a bewildering array of regu- 
lations, NCAA enforcement is still at best a hit-and-mostly- 
miss proposition. 

“If cheating is so universal," says one NCAA investi- 
gator, “then why isn’t my phone jumping off the hook?” 
The answer: because the NCAA's dependence on tips from 
informers repels most of those who arc supposed to be do- 
ing the informing. "I've never blown the whistle on anyone 
yet," says Joe Paterno, “and I never will.” A cynic would 
add that if the NCAA is wanting for proof of wickedness, 
it is only because, after so many years of practice, the am- 
ateurs have become pros at covering up. 

The majority of coaches take the attitude of South Car- 
olina’s Frank McGuire: "Most of the lime I don't want to 
know what goes on. When a prize recruit comes in here, 
he’s shown around by Mr. So-and-So, a prominent busi- 
nessman. Whatever happens, happens on that end.” 

Drastic changes are needed, but by its very structure the 


NCAA is too bureaucratic to implement, much less expe- 
dite, the kind of extreme solution proposed by Pan Amer- 
ican University’s Abe Lemons: "The only answer is to give 
every coach a lie-detector test, beginning with those guys 
whose teams make the playoffs. They could never publish 
the results, though. Lordy, it would blow the lid off.” 

The NCAA investigative team, concerned only with the 
breaking and not the making of the rules, keeps the lid on 
one sensitive issue simply by ignoring it. It is, nonetheless, 
a fact that as more and more black athletes leave the ghetto 
to go to college, more and more (95% of the athletes cited 
in the Long Beach State case) run afoul of the NCAA. 

Questions of exploitation aside, ghettos mean economic 
and cultural deprivation, which in turn means that the most 
common and flagrant abuses of NCAA rules occur in the 
areas of transportation and grade qualification. How, in 
short, does an impoverished black athlete get to the far- 
flung college of his choice? And once there how does he 
measure up to white, middle-class entrance-exam standards 
that are, most educators agree, discriminatory and no true 
measure of intelligence? More often than not, the answer 
is — with a little help from his friends. 

To that add the easy everybody-else-is-doing-it rationale, 
the insidious lure of the fat pro contract, the proliferation 
of fast-buck agents, the overeagerness of well-heeled boost- 
ers, the increasing competition for bodies and, perhaps most 
of all, the ever-present pressure to win, and you have Cases 
No. 428 through No. 1,000. 

L ong Beach State i tsel f began as a chari ty case. Orig- 
inally populated by retired folk from the Midwest, 
the city was a lot less interested in higher education than 
in lower curbs to accommodate wheelchair traffic. Through 
the 1940s Long Beach was also a sailor’s town; when the 
Pacific Fleet finally weighed anchor, it left behind a sprawl- 
ing shipyard to the west and a string of tattoo parlors and a 
tawdry carnival midway called "the Pike” hard by the sea. 

Affluence of a sort came with the development of oil 
rights, and for years the city’s favored sons, leaving behind 
oil pumps that still incessantly nod away in backyards and 
between supermarkets, went off to seek knowledge at USC 
and UCLA. The less endowed enrolled in something called 
Los Angeles-Orange County State College, which consist- 
ed of a faculty of 13 teaching 160 students in the living 
rooms, bedrooms and even bathrooms of a converted apart- 
ment house. The nickname 49ers was adopted not as a 
reflection of the area's rich and colorful past — no gold min- 
er’s pick ever broke ground in Long Beach — but because 
the school happened to be founded in 1949. 

With the donation of 320 hilly acres that once were bean 
fields, LA-OCSC replanted and reclassified itself as Long 
Beach State College. In no time at all, through sundry cross- 
pollinations — California State College at Long Beach; 
California State College, Long Beach; California State Uni- 
versity, Long Beach — it sprouted into an instant mega- 
versity. Now, with an enrollment of 31,674, Long Beach 


State is larger than either of its far more celebrated neigh- 
bors, UCLA and USC. 

For all its rapid, protean growth. Long Beach State was 
long known as "The Mausoleum on the Hill.” Through the 
eras of panty raids and student demonstrations, about the 
only excitement on the hill was the daily traffic snarls in 
parking lots that are larger than some college campuses. 
Commuter- based (only 865 students live on campus), older 
(average age: 24), more self-supporting (40% arc employed) 
and other-directed (40% are married), the Long Beach State 
student body is not inclined to get misty-eyed at the first 
strains of the College Hymn, much less turn out in howling 
masses to see the Brown and Gold knock heads on the play- 
ing fields. 

For its part. Long Beach is trying to assert its rights as a 
city that is larger than Miami but less renowned than, say, 
Youngstown. Promoters are busily striving to sell the city’s 
very salable sun-sea-and-sailboat image, plus such attrac- 
tions as the nouveau-quaint Seaport Village and the dough- 
ty old Queen Mary, the $63 million tourist gamble that is 
afloat — but just barely — right out there among towering off- 
shore oil rigs that are dressed up like Disneyland rides. 

Vestiges of early bean fields remain, if only in the mind. 
Striving to disassociate itself from the urban sprawl that 
is Greater Los Angeles, city and college suffer from what 
President Horn calls an “Avis complex." Athletically, bas- 
ketball in Long Beach still means the Los Angeles Lakers 
and UCLA, football the Los Angeles Rams and USC. 
Laments one native, “Even the earthquake that virtually 
shattered Long Beach in 1933 is known as the Los An- 
geles earthquake.” 

A man named Fred Miller, a seismic force in his own 
right, tried to change all that. An assistant football coach 
at Long Beach State looking to make better use of his 
Ph. D., he took over as athletic director in 1967. Young, 
aggressive and possessed of a vision of the 49ers competing 
before cheering throngs in a 40,000-seat domed stadium, 
he began by searching for new coaching talent and forth- 
rightly confronting the Big Question: Will Long Beach 
support a winner? 

There was no easy answer, especially considering that 49er 
basketball games were held in a dinky — and half vacant — 
gymnasium while the football team had to travel six miles 
to play its home games at Veterans Memorial Stadium, a 
one-sided structure with 17,500 seats — 12,000 or more of 
them usually empty when the 49ers took the field. 

But Miller hustled. Oh, how he hustled. An ex-tackle for 
the Washington Redskins, he led power plays to help found 
the Pacific Coast Athletic Association and such seemingly 
big-league appurtenances as the Pasadena Bowl. "Fred 
didn’t go over people's heads to get things done,” recalls a 
friend, "he went through them.” 

"True,” says Miller, relaxing on his patio in Tempe, Ariz., 
where he is now the athletic director at Arizona State. 
"There were no channels to go through in those days, no 
real athletic department. We were an appendage of the phys 
ed department and we had to grub for everything. Our bud- 
get was so tight you could play a tune on it.” 

continued 
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Jerry Tarkanian found that out in 1968 when, without 
bothering to ask about salary, he came to Long Beach Stale 
from Pasadena City College and discovered that his S 1 3,300 
annual reward for making it to the “bigs” represented a 
54,900 pay cut. Tarkanian was Miller's No. 1 choice to bring 
the school fans, fame and fortune, probably in that order. 
In four seasons at Riverside City College and two at Pas- 
adena he had taken a pair of last-place basketball teams 
and run up a 201-1 1 record, winning four conference and 
four state junior college titles in the process. 

Tarkanian, a native of Euclid, Ohio, who migrated West 
after his father died when he was 1 1, looks like a retired 
welterweight boxer. That tough-guy visage helped gain him 
a reputation as a coach who had rapport with what he calls 
the question-mark kids, the talented but often troubled 
youths who come off the asphalt courts carrying a basket- 
ball and a grudge. 

There were, for instance, the Trapp brothers, John Q. 
and George, whose parents moved from Detroit to Cali- 
fornia for the expressed purpose of having their sons play 
for Tarkanian, “the only man,” said their father, “who 
could ever handle those boys." Recalls Tarkanian: “John 
Q. couldn’t hold a conversation or look you in the eye when 
I first got him. George was mean, vicious. You should see 
them today.” John Q. is now back with his mentor in Las 
Vegas, completing the few credits he needs for his degree. 
George, meanwhile, is a $ 1 20,000-a-year forward for the 
Detroit Pistons. 

Then there was Sam Robinson, a high school All-Amer- 
ica from Los Angeles who moved to Pasadena with his 
mother and younger brothers so he, loo, could play JC ball 
under Tarkanian. It was one big — very big— family. 

Tarkanian’s wife Lois, who has a master's degree in ed- 
ucation, helped the players brush up on their reading skills, 
did their laundry, sent turkeys to their homes at Christmas, 
arranged job interviews and regularly drove their relatives 
to work. Tarkanian, a shouter of the old school, added the 
finishing touches — or hard knocks, when needed — on the 
court during practice. 

Word got around that Tarkanian was a special kind of 
coach, that he would rip you and jive you but never deny 
you, that, as Lewis Brown, one of four high school All- 
Americas who followed him to Las Vegas, puts it, “Tark 
ain’t white, man, he's Armenian." 

Teachers and playground leaders in the inner cities of 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, New York and points be- 
tween began to send Tarkanian players for placement in 
junior colleges throughout the West. He obliged, in effect 
developing a vast and highly effective farm system that 
served him abundantly as he moved into the four-year col- 
lege ranks. 

Known as Tark the Shark to rival coaches, he came to 
Long Beach State as a kind of Father Flanagan of the hard- 
wood whose teams were havens for the wayward. Of course, 
only supershooters need apply. 

If Tarkanian was Spencer Tracy, then Ivan Duncan was 
his Mickey Rooney, a brash, wisecracking type who joined 
his old junior college coach at Long Beach State as a grad- 


uate assistant after nine years of “jocking it up” for the Air 
Force in the Far East. An honors graduate in English lit- 
erature, Duncan communicated with players in a stream of 
hip street talk that not only got through but seemed to come 
out in iambic pentameter. 

Duncan, who did not go on the payroll until September, 
and then received just $480 a year for teaching two vol- 
leyball classes, hit the recruiting trail with Tarkanian in May 
1968. “Our recruiting budget was only S600.” exclaims Tar- 
kanian. “We were allotted 42 pairs of basketball shoes, so 
I knocked off 14 pairs and put the extra SI 50 into recruit- 
ing. While other coaches were fishing or playing golf, Ivan 
and I worked and worked and worked, 14 hours a day, 
seven days a week. I don't ever remember silting down to 
eat with my family. One of the reasons I left Pasadena was 
to get out of the smog and onto the beach. 1 don’t think 1 
even saw the ocean that first year.” 

Tarkanian and Duncan did see every spring and summer 
league basketball game within a 60-mile radius and haunt- 
ed the playgrounds and recreation centers. They went to 
prospects' graduations, to their parties, to their sisters’ wed- 
dings. When Duncan heard that the father of one coveted 
player was a tippler, he took a fifth of vodka to the home 
and made his pitch as they got drunk together. “It didn't 
work, though,” says Tarkanian. "Another school in the area 
bought his parents off with a house and job for the father 
at Columbia Pictures.” 

Once, after 19 consecutive days on the road, Tarkanian 
was stopped by a state trooper late at night for weaving in 
and out of his lane. After giving him a sobriety test, the cop 
correctly diagnosed that Tarkanian was suffering from gal- 
loping fatigue and escorted him to the nearest motel. Says 
Tarkanian, "Ivan always said, ’If you sec a coach with a 
camper or a fishing pole or a golf club, fire him. He's a 
loser.’ And he’s right.” 

Tarkanian, once descri bed as having worry beads for eyes, 
had no need to fret. When the time came to enlist his re- 
cruits, he merely tugged on his long line of contacts and 
reeled in five of the best JC players in the state. Led by the 
redoubtable Sam Robinson and billed as “The Fastest 
Growing Power in the West,” Long Beach State waltzed 
through a 23-3 season and won the school its first confer- 
ence championship. 

Times remained tough, however. While Tarkanian was 
out trying to drum up support at frat houses and Rotary 
luncheons, Duncan held forth on the telephone. “I'd call 
people in Long Beach trying to find summer jobs for the 
players and they didn't know where the school was," he 
remembers. "I’d say, 'You know, the place by the VA hos- 
pital,' and they’d say, 'Oh, that place.’ We were nobodies, 
nonentities. No tradition, no famous grads. It was like be- 
ing in high school." 

When, heady with the success of their first season, Tarka- 
nian and Duncan blew $22 on a lunch with two prospects, 
the school bounced their expense account, explaining that 
Long Beach State never had spent that kind of money on a 
recruiting lunch. “Right away,” says Tarkanian, “Ivan 
wrote a note back saying, ’That's because this school 
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never has recruited any top-quality players before.’ ” 

Tarkanian began believing the top-quality line himself 
when his grapevine informed him that Ed Ratleff, one of 
the most hustled-aftcr prospects in the country, was wa- 
vering on his commitment to Florida State. Quickly bor- 
rowing S350 from a friend, Tarkanian flew to Columbus, 
Ohio and moved in with RatlefT's high school principal. In 
short order RatlefT moved out for Long Beach and Tar- 
kanian had his first bona fide, out-of-state "super." "We 
sold Eddie on the idea that he could come to Long Beach 
and put it on the map,” says Duncan, “and he found that 
very romantic.” 

With RatlefT averaging 40 points and 25 rebounds a game 
for the freshman team, Tarkanian made do with Robinson, 
George Trapp ("George didn't even know what a schol- 
arship was," says Tarkanian, “he just went where 1 went") 
and a makeshift road show. The mighty 49ers traveled to 
away games in private cars. When Sam Robinson's clunker 
snapped a fan belt, the school refused to reimburse him. 
"Unreal," says Tarkanian, still cringing at the memory. 

The team always stayed in Motel 6s — S6 a night, rooms 
with linoleum floors and, for those who had it, 25^ for the 
coin-operated TV. "We couldn't afford a pregame steak, 
much less a training table,” says Tarkanian. "I told the 
players that sirloin curled up in their stomachs and was 
bad for them and that ground beef — I never called it ham- 
burger — made them play better. And whenever we went into 
a restaurant, Ivan the Terrible would go in the kitchen and 
put the arm on the cook to knock down the prices. I’ll bet 
there’s never been another team that made it into the Top 
Ten on hamburgers." 

Lean and hungry, the Motel 6 gypsies posted a 23-3 sea- 
son and won the Pacific Coast conference title before bow- 
ing to UCLA 88-65 in the 1970 NCAA Western Regionals 
in Seattle. 

Tarkanian's third season was more of the same except 
that there were, so to speak, seconds on the hamburger; aid 
for the needy was beginning to trickle in. Some players, 
taking advantage of a booster’s cut-rate rental offer, were 
living in an oceanfront apartment house called the Pacific 
Floliday Towers. A S50-a-plate dinner on the Queen Mary 
raised 57,500 for the Jerry Tarkanian Fund. And a group 
of 20 supporters founded the Hoopstcr Club and rallied 
round, impressed as much as anything with Tarkanian’s ob- 
session with basketball. At Floopster luncheons he was 
introduced as “a guy who does not know there is a war in 
Vietnam, but he does know where the best forward in the 
country is.” 

They weren't kidding. Once when UCLA fans, in a time- 
ly reflection of the headlines, held up a sign saying jerry 

TARKANIAN, WORLD’S GREATEST COAC'H, BY CLIFFORD 

irving, the World’s Greatest turned to a reporter and said, 
"W'ho's Clifford Irving?” 

In 1971, as Tarkanian's team crept into the national rank- 
ings for the first time, people began asking, “Who’s Long 
Beach State?" With sophomore RatlefT flashing his All- 
American form, the 49crs were 22-4 when they qualified for 
the Western Regionals in Salt Lake City. When Tarkanian 


found to his horror that UCLA was booked on the same 
flight, he quickly switched planes lest his players see that 
the Bruins were flying first class while they were going tour- 
ist. Nonetheless, UCLA got in its intimidating licks. Re- 
calls Lois Tarkanian; "When Curtis Rowe walked through 
the airport, he was wearing a cashmere coat, alligator shoes 
and a hat that must have cost SI 00. And there was Eddie 
RatlefT, an All-America, in his Long Beach windbreaker, 
jeans and basketball shoes. I was so ashamed." 

On the court, however, the 49ers dressed down the Bru- 
ins long enough to give them one of their biggest tourna- 
ment scares in years. While Mrs. Trapp was buried in her 
Bible and Lois, eyes tightly shut, was fingering her rosary 
beads. Long Beach State surged to an 1 1 -point lead in the 
second half. But RatlefT fouled out for the only time in his 
college career and UCLA escaped with a 57-55 win. 

“That was the moment,” says Tarkanian, when every- 
body stood up and took notice of Long Beach State — in- 
cluding the NCAA." 

Football Coach Jim Stangeland first gained notice in the 
Long Beach area as a standout high school end. Skipper of 
a B-24 bomber crew during World War II, he won three 
successive Border Conference pole-vaulting titles while at 
Arizona State. The "Colonel" was well connected in the 
community, having spent eight years at Long Beach City 
College compiling a 60-14-2 record and three national JC 
titles. Then it was on to USC where for four years he was 
John McKay's offensive line coach and, or so he has said, 
chief West Coast recruiter. 

When the Colonel assumed command at Long Beach 
State he found, like Tarkanian before him, that operating 
capital was meager. His teams, too, had to endure debil- 
itating inconveniences. Once, unable to stay overnight after 
an away game because of the added expense, the players 
had to check out of their rooms at noon on the day of a 
night game and loll around the gym for five or six hours 
before getting into uniform. 

Given a SI 2,000 budget that might be mistaken for John 
McKay’s cigar money, Stangeland set out to "get some 
dough into the program" by founding a Touchdown Club: 
“Provide a scholarship for a hard-nosed youngster who is 
dedicated to build and not tear down." 

In its first year, with Stangeland giving it the old go-team- 
go from the sidelines, the club raised a munificent 530,000. 
"In basketball all you need is one or two supers and you’re 
on your way,” says Stangeland. "In football you need a lot 
more. That’s why I was spending 70^ of my time recruit- 
ing boosters." 

He did a good job, fielding a team of businessmen who 
enjoyed having their pictures taken with the players and 
wearing their yellow coach’s jackets and caps on the side- 
lines. There were, for instance, "Coach" Russell Quiver, 
president of Signal Mortgage Co., "Coach" John Read, a 
wealthy Long Beach realtor, and City Councilman Don 
Phillips, proprietor of Phillips’ Original Chicken Pie res- 
taurants. "Coach Chicken Pie," the players called him. 

The soliciting of more menacing types was left to Bill 
Miller, a former high school assistant coach who presided 
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over Siangeland’s offensive line. A loyalist. Miller's oft-rc- 
peated credo was, "I'd do anything for The Man." The 
best thing he did for Stangcland the first season was corral 
Leon Burns, a 230-pound running back from Oakland. "I 
sold Leon one bill of goods." says Miller, "that we would 
be using the I formation at Long Beach and he would be 
the big shot. He bought it." 

A weight lifter. Burns gained a degree of notoriety when he 
grabbed a handy fullback and effortlessly cleaned and jerked 
him for the benefit of photographers. He earned more last- 
ing fame in 1969, Stangeland's first season, when he led the 
NCAA college division in rushing with 1,659 yards and in 
touchdowns with 27 to pace Long Beach to an 8-3 record. 

With Burns playing hurt the following year, a 9.4 sprint- 
er from Des Moines named Jim Kirby took up the slack by 
scoring seven touchdowns from 25 or more yards out. His 
longest gainer was a flashing 82-yard run that helped Long 
Beach State break San Diego Stale's 31 -game unbeaten 
streak and clinch the PCAA title for the 49ers. 

So Athletic Director Fred Miller got his winners— seven 
conference champions in 1 1 sports in 1971, to be exact. But 
fan support was so minimal that he occasionally took to 
padding attendance figures. Looking to upgrade the bas- 
ketball schedule without depleting the budget, Miller tried 
to intercept class teams traveling to the Los Angeles area. 
If UCLA, for instance, guaranteed a team S5.000. he would 
offer SI, 500, “since you're going to be in the neighborhood 
anyway." 

Miller says that, as a recruiting tool, "Stangeland want- 
ed to schedule some blue-chip opponents to impress blue- 
chip prospects. So we signed a no-option contract for an 
away game at Ole Miss. We agreed to S25.000 and no per- 
centage of the gate, and Ole Miss gladly kept the rest, about 
SI75,000." If the deal was profitable for Ole Miss, it was 
prestigious for the 49ers, even though they lost 29-13. 
“That’s called new math,” says Miller. 

To get coverage of 49er games on a local country-music 
station. Miller had to sell advertising time himself. A chef 
who had some experience slaving over a hot mike was hired 
to do the play-by-play for $50 a game. To shave costs fur- 
ther, Miller sat in as color man on the program. Chef-Com- 
mentator: “What’s your analysis of that last scoring play, 
Fred?” Fred: “Yahoo!” 

At Miller's urging, local merchants helped out. Place mats 
at Phillips' Original Chicken Pie restaurants carried 49cr 
schedules; game tickets, according to the plug on the back, 
were printed compliments of the Dilday Family Funeral 
Home. But lots of little things seemed to go wrong. To hype 
the gate for the big intrasquad game one spring. Jumping Joe 
Gcrlach agreed to do his “death-defying leap from a hot-air 
balloon into a sponge." After the game, when Jumping Joe 
dropped 40 feet onto a portable bed, he flopped in more ways 
than one. There were only 400spcctators in the stands. When 
arrangements were made to have the football team burst 
through a paper hoop and come charging onto the field, the 
49er captain got through the hoop all right, but then crashed 
into a bench someone had forgotten to remove. 

Most distressing was the fact that the pep rallies looked 


like they were catered by the Dilday Family. "We'd sit out 
there in the quadrangle," says Miller, “band, players, coach- 
es, cheerleaders, and we came very close to outnumbering 
the students. We finally stopped holding rallies because it 
got too embarrassing." 

Seasonal gate receipts were no more encouraging. In 1971 
average attendance for home football games was 5,400. for 
basketball 3,600. Also, by then Stephen Horn, at best only 
a casual sports fan, was in his second year as president. 
Assistant to the Secretary of Labor during the Eisenhower 
Administration, former dean of graduate studies at Amer- 
ican University in Washington, D.C., vice-chairman of the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, a crack administrator 
and a man said to have political ambitions, Horn was not 
interested in building any cockamamy domed stadium. He 
wanted to score a big gain for social awareness by erecting 
a day-care center. 

Still convinced that “if we were going to build a winning 
program at Long Beach State we needed something unique 
like a domed stadium," Miller recalls, “the time came to 
again ask myself: Will Long Beach support a winner? The 
answer was no — at least not right away." Miller left for 
Arizona State in April 1971. 

He was replaced as athletic director by Lew Comer, a 
God-fearing Texan who lived by the Good Book — the 
NCAA manual. Aware that the protectors of the NCAA 
commandments might one day be hearing confessions, he 
distributed manuals like a Gideons society disciple to all 
the Long Beach State coaches. “If you were sitting in my 
chair," says Comer, “a hundred things, illegal kinds of 
things, could be happening and you would never know it. 
If you snooped around with helicopters and binoculars, 
you'd see lots of stuff.” 

What Basketball Coach Tarkanian saw in his fourth and 
fifth seasons at Long Beach State were glimmerings of the 
big time. His nationally ranked 49ers were in the process of 
makinga permanent shift to the 9, 600-seat Long Beach Are- 
na and, though only a hard-core 4,000 or so fans continued 
to show up, they at least had more elbow room. Tarkanian, 
doing some elbowing of his own, was given tenure, a pri- 
vate office and, compliments of the boosters, a nine-day 
vacation in Hawaii, which he found nerve-racking. “I sat 
on the beach drawing plays in the sand with a stick. 1 kept 
thinking I was losing somebody.” 

Not with Ivan the Terrible manning the battlements. Be- 
ginning with their fourth season on the recruiting circuit, 
Tarkanian and Duncan's backyard operation spread — 
thanks in part to the $61,000 share of tournament money 
the team got for appearing in two straight NCAA playoffs — 
to the neighborhood. Any neighborhood. Suddenly, there 
was Tarkanian, the man who had trouble making fan-belt 
ends meet, in the distant wilds of East Rutherford, N.J., 
laying claim to Les Cason, a 6' 1 1 * schoolboy he had never 
seen play. 

Suddenly, too, there was George Gervin, a sharpshooting 
forward out of Detroit, and Ernie Douse, the 1971 New 
York City Player of the Year, and Leonard Gray, a highly 
touted transfer from Kansas, checking in at Long Beach 
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State. And all along the Father Flanagan hot line was lied 
up with calls for help like the one from Creighton Coach 
Eddie Sutton: "Tark. we've got this 7-footer named Nate 
Stevens who's not working out here. Take him off our hands, 
will you?" Tark took him. 

Jerry and t he Vagabonds, as chiding opponents were w ont 
to say. had gone national. But nowhere was there a worse 
example of the grubby infighting that was going on in col- 
lege recruiting than right up the freeway in Fresno. Calif, 
at the four-room house of Roscoe and Clifton Pondexter. 

Roscoe. the highest-scoring schoolboy in California his- 
tory. recalls the day "a TV star drove into the ghetto in a 
big white Caddy. He took me across town and showed me 
a five-bedroom house. Then he showed me a brand-new 
blue sunroof. That was hard to turn down." When the may- 
or of Fresno tried to cajole him into remaining on the home 
front. Roscoe shot back. "Why should I go to Fresno State 
when you won’t even pave the road in front of my house?" 

At the time, says Roscoe, "I'd never even heard of the 
NCAA. I thought it was like the pros, where you just sal 
back and waited for the best offer. But I didn't like the idea 
of somebody trying to buy me. You know, they figure we're 
from a poor background so just lay out the green and we'll 
jump at it. Well my mom said that if I let them buy me 
they'd own me forever. Tark said that. too. That's one rea- 
son why I went to Long Beach State." 

While Roscoe was wooed, there was lusting for Clifton, 
too. Soon the Pondexiers had a front man to keep the 
suitors off the back porch. Says Ken Delpit, the Pon- 
dexler boys’ former assistant high school coach. "The 
recruiters started coming around in Clifton's sophomore 
year and there got to be so many of them that he wouldn't 
come out of his room. He had over 300 offers and 80' , of 
them were illegal. 

"Washington State offered Clifton an Eldorado and sent 
him SI00 to pay for phone calls to his girl friend. Fresno 
Stale offered me an assistant coach's job if I delivered him. 
When the West Coast Relays came to Fresno at least 10 
schools offered Clifton free hotel rooms where he could 
throw a party and charge anything to room service. 

"A Pac-8 school put SI0.000 on the dining-room table 
next to the letter of intent. Mrs. Pondexter was so insulted 
she got up and walked out of the room. Clifton took me 
into the kitchen and said. 'What is going on?' What if Clif- 
ton had been an undercover agent for the NCAA? Wow!" 

When the real NCAA agents infiltrated Long Beach, they 
operated on the likelihood that the better the player the 
worse the hanky-panky. That led them to the talented likes 
of Running Back Terry Metcalf a JC transfer who took up 
where Leon Burns and Jim Kirby left off by powering for a 
conference record 1.673 yards and 29 touchdowns to en- 
sure another PCAA title for the 49crs in Coach Stange- 
land's third season. 

The NCAA investigators also sought out other heavily 
recruited players like Tight End John Turner and Lineback- 
er Charles Lewis, whose laments are variations on the Pon- 
dexter theme. Turner, for example, says, "I first became 
disillusioned w hen I was in junior college and two coaches 


from Tulsa and two from Long Beach cornered me in a 
campus parking lot and started a tug of war. They kept 
screaming insults at each othei until I thought they were 
going to come to blows. I felt like a piece of beef." 

President Horn undoubtedly felt like chopped liver when 
on April 5. 1973 the NCAA sent him a long, incriminating 
list of allegations in question form and charged the school 
w ith the responsibility of gathering replies from all parties 
concerned. Ordered, in effect, to have the university assist 
in tying the noose for its own public hanging. Horn re- 
luctantly went along. 

Athletic Director Comer, armed w ith a tape recorder and 
his trusty NCAA manual, was sent out like a roving re- 
porter to ask the NCAA's prickly questions, a thankless 
and demeaning chore that took him five months and 300 
man-hours to complete. The allegations not only implicat- 
ed Tarkanian, Ivan Duncan and the products of their more 
prosperous years— Ratleff. Douse. Gcrvin. Gray and Ros- 
coe Pondexter— as well as Stangcland, Bill Miller and their 
prime recruits— Burns, Kirby, Metcalf. Turner and Lewis— 
but myriad other interested bystanders whose revelations, 
the NCAA hoped, might sharpen the focus. 

Playing the NCAA version of 20 Questions became so 
burdensome in the spring and summer of 1973 that Don« 
Gill, vice-president of the Long Beach State Foundation, 
and John Shainline. dean of students, had to help out. One 
of their more awkward confrontations was the trial-by-lele- 
phonc of Vic Weiss, a Los Angeles auto dealer and long- 
time friend of Tarkanian who serves as agent for George 
Trapp and other 49er basketball players in their dealings 
with the pros. Excerpts: 

Gill: O.K.. the first question says, quote. "It is alleged, 
that during the early spring of 1972 then student-athlete 
Ernie Douse entered into an agreement with a represen- 
tative of the university's athletic interest, Victor Weiss, for 
the marketing of his athletic ability. Specifically, this agree- 
ment provided for Weiss to give financial assistance to 
Douse during the period of his attendance at the university 
as well as other benefits in return for the right for Weiss to 
represent him in future professional basketball negotiations. 
Please indicate whether this information is substantially cor- 
rect and submit evidence to support your response." 

Weiss: I never had any agreement with Ernie at all. . . . 

Gill: O.K., the next one is on page 224. question 2. quote: 
"It is alleged that prior to the 1973 Easter vacation then 
student-athlete Ernie Douse was given cash to spend dur- 
ing a return trip to his home by a representative of the uni- 
versity’s athletic interest. Victor Weiss." 

Weiss: I didn't give Ernie any cash lor any vacation. 
... In the previous discussion with the NCAA it was 
supposedly a check, not cash, and I already made my 
account available to them but they never came back to 
look at it. . . . 

Gill: They did not look at it? I think that's important 
that they didn't take the time to see it when it was avail- 
able. Then they go back and write up these allegations and 
make us do all of it. . . . 

Weiss: Off the record, if Ernie Douse can remember all 
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these dates, somebody must have fed him a lot of brain 
food since I talked to him last. . . . 

Shainline: Why. couldn't he remember how to add and 
subtract in his classes? 

Gill: Never mind that. He couldn't remember our game 
plan. You know, the 3-2 zone. He couldn't remember that. 

Shainline: Did you, Victor W'eiss, let Ernie Douse have 
money to go home in June 1973? 

Weiss: Yes. ... He said that he had been dropped from 
school and that he had no way to get home and he needed 
money for a plane ticket. ... So I gave Ernie the SI 50 and 
that was the last I ever saw him. 

Gill: Our problem here. Vic. is that wc think the NCAA 
in some ways has overstepped its bounds and we've just 
about had enough of it. but I'm not sure we're going to do 
anything about it. 

The results of the interrogations were sent to the NCAA 
last August. In the ensuing weeks President Horn and his 
assistants jetted between cities, challenging charges and 
pleading for clemency before various NCAA tribunals. 

Somebody listened, for when the NCAA Council opened 
its convention in San Francisco on Jan. 6 it softened the 
proposed punishment somewhat, most notably by dropping 
a penalty that prohibited the coaches from leaving the cam- 
pus to recruit. The NCAA also inserted into the announce- 
ment of penalties a line that noted "a mitigating circum- 
stance.” namely that the “vast majority of violations were 
considered to be the responsibility of the previous execu- 
tive and athletic administration.” 

But nothing mitigated the shock waves that struck Long 
Beach. Among the hardest hit was Lute Olson, the coach 
named as Tarkanian's successor partly because, some say. 
of his contrasting saintly mien. Given the distasteful duty 
of having to break the bad news to his team, he called the 
players into an empty classroom after practice and began 
in a halting voice. "I have something very difficult to tell 
you.” Clifton Pondexter. 6' 8". 230 pounds and the nation’s 
top freshman, wept. 

Upon returning to the gym. Olson noticed for the first 
time a banner urging all thi- way to the ncaa. His team's 
record was 10 and I : an NCAA championship had not been 
an impossible dream. He ordered the banner removed. Late 
that night, while alone in his bedroom he read aloud the 
framed copy of the Optimist Creed he keeps on his dresser: 
“Promise yourself to be so strong that nothing can disturb 
your peace of mind. . . .'* 

Clifton Pondexter was not even given lime to lind peace 
of mind. Just a few days later, crashing the funeral as it 
were, recruiters from several schools, including UCLA, 
tracked him down and tried to talk him into transferring. 

The headlines — Long Beach State “Slammed.” "Gunned 
Down." "Socked" — elicited angry countercharges of “kan- 
garoo-court farce," “Gestapo tactics" and “secret squeal- 
ers.” Said Colonel Stangcland: “The NCAA coming into 
Long Beach on its witch hunt is like the United Nations 
marching on Poland for not lighting fair against Germany 
in World War II." 

Tarkanian, who has vowed never again to set foot in Long 


Beach, flew to Los Angeles for a press conference. "It m ikes 
me sick." he said, “that anyone can punish athletes and rip 
a coach to pieces without giving them a chance to defend 
themselves. And how can they say the violations arc the 
responsibility of the former administrations? Horn has been 
at Long Beach for four years and Comer three." 

In San Francisco, meanwhile, the beset Horn was wag- 
ing another futile war of words. Shunted from one NCAA 
committee to another, he tried to appeal the ineligibility 
ruling against Roseoe Pondexter and Glenn McDonald, ar- 
guing that "it violates every precept of Anglo-Saxon law. 
First you send a guy to the chair and then you try to get a 
writ of habeas corpus to sec if you can revive the body." 
But the more Horn struggled the deeper he sank into the 
quagmire of NCAA rules and went under without a ripple. 

The bereft 49ers proved more buoyant. Before the tip-off 
of a game against the University of the Pacific in Stockton. 
Olson told Clifton, "You'll have to play for both Pondcx- 
ters tonight." Underdogs because of the absence of the two 
starters. Long Beach State hit 65' , of its shots and Clifton 
scored 17 points and raked in 14 rebounds as the 49crs won 
72 53. dealing Pacific its worst home-court loss in 13 years. 

The next day Harry Simon, a self-styled "people law- 
yer," performed a legal fast break that proved just as suc- 
cessful. He won for Pondexter and McDonald a federal 
court temporary restraining order that reinstated the two 
players. Pondexter and McDonald celebrated by teaching 
their lawyer how to lay on five. 

Tarkanian's lot was not as jubilant. That night, during a 
game between his Las Vegas Rebels and St. Mary's College 
in Moraga. Calif., rival fans pointed at T arkanian and chant- 
ed, “Crook! Crook! Crook!" Lois Tarkanian burst into 
tears, and the Rebels lost 69 66. 

Long Beach fans were not much more heartwarming. On 
Jan. 1 7 Don Dyer, president of the 49er Athletic Foun- 
dation. sent a letter to all boosters announcing that the city 
council had declared Jan. 26 Long Beach State Loyalty Day. 
The key passage read: “The most important contribution 
that any of us can make that day is to fill the Arena for the 
basketball game that evening against Northern Illinois. This 
w ill be our first home game since the NCAA sanctions have 
been announced and will give us an opportunity to show 
the University and the basketball team that we are not go- 
ing to desert them in this their most difficult hour." On 
Loyalty Day night Long Beach State defeated Northern Il- 
linois 106-71; there were 3,500 empty seats in the Arena. 

Perhaps it was President Horn who pul Case No. 427 
into the sharpest human perspective when he said: “We 
got to the top so fast that none of our people had a rig- 
orous education into what things are accepted and which 
are no-nos." 


NEXT WEEK 

Tlw 74 charges made by the NCAA against Long Beach 
State are revealed in detail along with contradictory — 
and sometimes chilling — testimony by the principals. 
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aetuyjly** 
hetjt your game, 

Any game . 


Your ever-working eyes consume an amazingly big share of your total body energy. 

If you abuse them, they’ll use up more than their share. So you’ll tire faster— at work or whatever game you play. 
One more reason for wearing good sunglasses. Ray-Ban SunG lasses were developed for our army pilots 
at the request of our govemment.They are designed to provide the best possible protection from visible glare, 
ultraviolet anil infrared rays. Ray-Ban lenses are distortion free and allow good color perception. 

All this saves your eyes from overwork and strain. So spend your sunshine hours in Ray- Bans. 

Save your energy for the game. Choose from a great collection /T) 

including newly added Photochromic lenses and luxurious Optyl frames. Y 

From Sio. Write for our free booklet “Sunglasses and Your Eyes”, ‘$wiSS™#' ' 

Bausch & Lomb, Dept. 666, Rochester, N.Y. 14609 wy*'^ ^ILIF*** 
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"I can’t believe this is possibler 

“Wow, did my family and I need a vacation. 
Boy, did the economy say stay home. 

And we were going to, until Eastern 
showed me a great low-cost vacation 
that was just right for us. We had a ball. 
And have I got a fish story to tell 
everyone back home." 

Eastern’s Florida Keys. 

8 days/7 nights. Only Sill.' 

You gotta believe! 

Take a family vacation with something 
for every member of the family. Stay six 
nights at either the luxurious Tarpon 
Lodge or Hurricane Motel and get the 
7th night free. A Hertz sub-compact car 
with unlimited mileage is yours for the 
week. Gas and insurance extra. A 
welcome drink awaits you. Eighteen 
holes of complimentary golf. Six hours 
of tennis. And of course two half-days of 
fishing. Plus some sightseeing extras. 

Up to three children under 12, sharing 
room with parent, only $5 each child. 
The kids can choose either an hour of 
horseback riding, or join you for golf, or 
on one of your fishing outings. They also 
get admission to Flipper’s Sea School. 


'I can’t believe this isn’t a dream’.’ 

‘I’ve been craving a vacation like this 
for a long time. And for a long time 
inflation has stopped me from going. 

But through Eastern I found this low- 
cost vacation fit for a gourmet." 

Eastern^ Vacation Islands. 

8 days/7 nights. From $95 to $105! 
You gotta believe! 

Here’s your chance to savor more than 
one Caribbean island. 

Begin your vacation with a 2-day stay at 
Sanjuan’s beachfront Holiday Inn. 
Admission to El Commandante Racetrack 
is included. Then spend your next 5 days 
at a Holiday Inn in either Antigua, Aruba, 
Barbados, Curaqao, Jamaica, St. Lucia, 
St.Thomas or Trinidad. 

•Prices do not include airfare, meals, local 
taxes, transfers, service charges or 
departure tax. Hotel rates are per 
person, double occupancy. Prices in 
effect until 12/15/74. And you can charge 
the whole vacation on the American 
Express Card. Why not let us plan a 
Personalized Vacation™and make all your 
vacation plans come true. Just call 
Eastern. Or see the travel specialist, 
your travel agent. 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week May 26-June 1 


of 56' I V4' that she had scl one week earlier. MAR- 
EN SEIDLER pul ihc shot 56' 7". and AL FEU- 
ERBACH look men's honors wiih a pul of 69’ 1 1*, 
the 440-yard relay went to ihc University of Cal- 
ifornia over the Philadelphia Pioneers. 


Russia's EAINA MELNIK gained a world record 
in the women’s discus with a 229 ' 4" throw at a 
Czechoslovakia vs. U.S.S.R. meet in Prague, heal- 
ing ihc old mark of 227' II*. 


BASKETBALL The L.S. National learn routed ihc 
Finnish squad 1 10-76 in Helsinki to end its 23-duy 
lour with an 8-3 record, going 6-3 against the Rus- 
sians and winning both games in Finland. 

The Russian national women's learn crushed the 
American All-Stars 81-51 before a sparse 3.115 in 
San Antonio. Texas, to end ils series victorious in 
all of the five games against the All-Stars. 

boating — HOWIE BENNS won ihc S30.000 Cham- 
pion Spark Plug unlimited hydroplane regatta, 
opening race of the Gold Cup Scries, at Miami Ma- 
rine Stadium. Bcnns drove Miss Budweiser 100.87 
mph to beat out Danny Walls in Just A Pest and E. 
Milner Irvin in Miss Madison. 

golf BOB MENNR sunk a 30-foot putt on the 
first hole of sudden death against Jerry Heard and 
won i he S50.000 top prize in the Kemper Open at 
Charlotte. N.C. Mcnnc who had to qualify to play 
in the tournament, fired a final 67 that tied Heard 
at 270 for 72 holes and forced the playoff that gave 
him his first tour victory. 

JUDY RANKIN shot a 2-undcr-par 36-hole total 
of 144 for a one-stroke victory worth S5.700 and 
her second straight Baltimore Championship, after 
steady rains rendered the Pine Ridge course unplay- 
able for the final round. 

harness racing OTARO HANOVER ($22,60), 
driven by Hcrve Filion, nosed out favored Armbro 
Ncsbit to take the S96.562 Realization Pace at Roo- 
sevelt Raceway, covering the I 1 . -mile course in a 
world record time of 2:04:'. 

BARON'S BOY (59.60), driven by Michael Gui- 
tard, and TARO HANOVER <582.201. Vernon 
Dancer at the reins, won thedivisions of thcSI 12.500 
Battle of the Brandywine Stake lor 3-year-old pac- 
ers at Delaware's Brandywine Raceway, going the 
mile in l:58J» and 1 :59J S respectively, 

HORSE racing CHRIS EVERT (57.60). Jorge Ve- 
lasquez up. held off Maud Muller in the stretch for 
a '/i-lcngth victory in the S89.625 Mother Goose 
Stakes, second leg of the Triple Crown for fillies, 
covering the I 'Annies in 1 :48?i at Belmont Park. one- 
fifth off the track record. 

Gerland Gallitano guided long shot SHARP GARY 
(528.40) over the I 'A-niile course in 1 50 to take Ihc 
5105. 100 Illinois Derby at Sportsman's Park by three 
lengths over Sr. Diplomat. 

lacrosse —JOHNS HOPKINS defeated Maryland 
17-12 in the final for ils first NCAA championship 
since tournament play began ( page 20). 

motor sports Briton BRIAN REDMAN aver- 
aged 99.02 mph in his Haas Lola T332 on his way 


to victory in the S58.000 Mid-Ohio Formula 5000 
road race, overtaking Mario Andretti on the 24th 
lap and gunning past second-place finisher Brett 
Lunger, for his fifth straight scries win. 

ROWING An impressive WISCONSIN varsity 
heavyweight crew scored a decisive three-length vic- 
tory over the field to secure its second straight na- 
tional intercollegiate championship, covering the 
2.000 meters in 6:33 over a windy course on Onon- 
daga Lake at Syracuse. N.Y. The COAST GUARD 
ACADEMY doubled in the four-oars, with and 
without coxswain, and Karen Brunkc became the 
first woman to help win a championship in the 77- 
ycar history ol the IRA regatta by coxing the PENN 
pair, which finished in front of Cornell. 

SOCCER The Eastern Division race was Ihc one to 

away at once-hcatcn Philadelphia. The Atoms 
scored a 2-0 win over Rochester, but Baltimore 
rammed live Boston Mmutcmcn 3-2 and Miami de- 
feated San Jose I 0 in a tiebreaker to keep the com- 
petition keen. Washington and Vancouver also 
registered 1-0 tiebreak wins, over Seattle and Den- 
ver. although Vancouver could not surge against Los 
Angeles, losing 3-0. The undefeated Aztecs now have 
sole possession of ilic Western Div ision lead. Den- 
ver was stampeded by St. Louis 3-1. with Star Mid- 
fielder Pat McBride accounting for two goals. Other 
NASL games saw San Jose trip Rochester 2 I and 
Boston frustrate Seattle 1-0. 

tennis CHRIS i \ I R I easily defeated Martina 
Navratilova of Czechoslovakia 6 3. 6 3 in the wom- 
en's singles final of the Italian Open in Rome. The 
victory marked Evert's first major international ti- 
tle. In the men's final. BJORN BORG needed only 
90 minutes to get by defending champion Ilic Nas- 
lasc 6 3. 6 -4, 6 -2. 

TRACK & FIELD The ITA closed its scuson before a 
record 16,621 fans ai Madison Square Garden, and 
BEN JIPCHO ran the fourth-fastcM indoor mile in 
history and the fastest pro mile this year, a blazing 
3:56.6. The distance king of the tour finished as the 
leading money-winner with 519.760. Earlier, former 
Olympian WYOMIA TYCS equaled her world rec- 
ord with a 6.5 in the 60-yard dash, her 1 5th straight 
win. Bob Scagrcn failed to clear a height in the pole 
vault and hinted at retirement after archrival STEVE 
SMITH won at 1 7' 8'. Average attendance lor the 
14 meets was 12.41 1. 

Jamaican sprinter DON QUARRIE nipped favor- 
ites Ivorv Crockett and Steve Williams at Ihc tape 
as all three were clocked at 9.4 in the featured 100- 
yard dash at the Kennedy Games in Berkeley. Calif. 
Ouarrie repeated in the 220 with a 20.7 on the slow 
cinder and clay track. Bettering Ihc American mark 


MILEPOSTS ACQUITTED: DEL INSKO. presi- 
dent of the National Association of Harness Driv- 
ers. and seven other drivers, after a jury trial on 
charges of sports-bribery and conspiracy to fix su- 
pcrfccia races at New York tracks. I he same jury 
convicted horse dealer Forrest Gerry Jr. and his bes- 
ting partner Richard Perry on two counts of sports 
bribery conspiracy. 

HIRED: To coach the still unnamed NBA New 
Orleans franchise. SCOTTY ROBERTSON. 44. 
who compiled a 165-86 record in 10 seasons as head 
coach at Louisiana Tech. 

NAMED: As Most Valuable Player in the WHA 
for 1973-1974. GORDIE HOWE. 46. and us WHA 
Rookie of the Year. MARK HOWE. 19. both of 
the champion Houston Acros. The elder Howe, who 
won v i v II. in Trophies as MVP in the Nltl whim 
he was with Detroit, finished third in regular-sea- 
son scoring with 31 goals and 69 assists, while his 
son amassed 79 points on 38 goals and 41 assists. 
HIRED: As the first couch of the new NHL Wash- 
ington Capitals. JIM ANDERSON. 43. late of the 
Boston Bruins, where he was a scout. 

RESIGNED: BEP GUIDOLIN. as coach of the 
Boston Bruins, alter the team lost to Philadelphia 
in the Stanley Cup filial. 

WITHDRAWN: ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, from 

ticipanon in league sports, and seeking more llex- 
ibilily in scheduling. 

DIED: GEORGE (Skippl WA1 THER. 27. unlim- 
ited hydroplane racer and older brother ol Indy racer 
David (Salt I Walthcr: w hen his Rrtl A/on overturned 
in a test run at Miami Marine Stadium. 

DIFD ALVIN CLARENCE THOMAS. 82. bel- 
ter known as Titanic Thompson, self-styled hustler, 
pool shark, poker player, golfer and champion trap- 
shooter; in Euless. Texas. 

DIED R. MAX RITTER. 87. former Olympic 
swimmer and past treasurer of the United States 
Olympic Committee; in Jenkintown. Pa. 


CREDITS 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



RUTH ANDERSON. 44, 

u radiochcmist from 
Oakland, Calif, who 
started running 18 
months ago, beat the 
current world-record 
holder to win the Na- 
tional AAU women’s 
marathon, over-40 divi- 
sion, in 3:20:59 at San 
Mateo. Her best time 
since is 3:20:18. 



SCHUYLER HELBINQ, 

15. of Weatherford, 
Texas, women's nation- 
al prone rifle champion, 
took u gold medal in the 
English match (prone) 
and three silvers for 
standard and free rifle 
3-position, and air rifle, 
at the Benito Juarez in- 
ternational competition 
in Mexico City. 



MIKE JOHNSON, a 

freshman at Foothill 
College in Los Altos 
Hills, Calif., led his 
swimming team to its 
ninth state junior col- 
lege championship, 
winning the 1,650-yard 
freestyle and setting a 
national JC record in 
the 500- free with a lime 
of 4 30.78. 



TOOO BERRY, II, a 

sixth-grader at Jeffer- 
son (Ga.) Junior High, 
ran the 440-yard dash in 
58.5 to break the world 
age-group record of 
59.7 held by Washing- 
ton D.C.'s David Saun- 
ders. Todd, who also 
plays football, has add- 
ed a 16' 6* mark in the 
long jump. 



JIM huff, 26, of Wa- 
terford, Mich., covered 
430 miles lo become the 
top mileage winner of 
the 14th Annual Pepsi- 
Wolvcrine 24-hour, 
200-mile Bicycle Mara- 
thon on Belle Isle, fin- 
ishing in front of 1,000 
entrants and pedaling 
70 miles more than last 
year’s winner. 



THOMAS CULLUM, | 5, 

of Evansville, Ind., 
earned national rank- 
ings in two dilfcrcnt 
sports. He finished 
third in the U.S. Junior 
Olympic fencing cham- 
pionship, then placed 
lllh in the National 
Pentathlon event for 
21-and-undcr, winning 
a bronze for riding. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


MOVED TO PROTEST 

Sir: 

It's bad enough when basketball players 
like Bill Walton are offered gigantic salaries 
to play the game they 'love" tS1.9 million 
over five years can generate a lot of love), 
but when the ABA offers to move a whole 
team (the Carolina Cougars) to accommo- 
date one man (Scorecard, May 27) that's 
going too far! 

Ron Herdman 

Branchville, N..I. 

THE NCAA'S ANSWER 

Sir: 

Your comments regarding various ama- 
teur sports bills before Congress (Score- 
card. May 13) appear to recognize that the 
existing problems have endured too long, 
that reforms in the conduct of this country's 
international amateur sports programs are 
needed and that some congressional action 
is appropriate to accomplish that reform. 
With those positions we are in agreement. 


On the substance of the various bills 
your comments reveal a number of mis- 
conceptions for example, there is no bill 
under which the President would be "given 
the right to select amateur sports leaders." 
Presumably such misconceptions are respon- 
sible for your support for an arbitration 
proposal supported by the U,S Olympic 
Committee, a proposal that (not surpris- 
ingly ) proves on close examination to be a 
formula for perpetuation of the status quo. 

The status quo is not good enough. The 
conflict, mismanagement and insensitivity 
to our athletes' interests that in many ar- 
eas have characterized U.S. efforts in in- 
ternational competition will persist unless 
effective mechanisms are established for the 
reform or replacement by more represen- 
tative bodies of the organizations responsible 
for the U.S." international sports program. 

These goals can be achieved by the estab- 
lishment of a commission to study and make 
recommendations regarding the organiza- 
tion and management of our Olympic effort 


and a board with the sole purpose of reform- 
ing and replacing the organizations that pur- 
port to represent the U.S. on international 
sports governing bodies. A bill introduced 
by Senator lunney (S.IOIX) and recently 
adopted by the Senate would accomplish the 
first . while another bill (S.3500) recently re- 
ported bv the Senate Commerce Committee 
would provide the second element. The ex- 
tent of government involvement contemplat- 
ed by these measures does not seem exces- 
sive. Indeed, it is not significantly greater 
than the involvement associated with the 
measures for which you indicate support. 
The real difference is that, unlike the USOC- 
backcd proposal, these measures mean 
change. 

Alan J. Chapman 

President 

National Collegiate Athletic Association 
Houston 

• The Tunney bill (S.I0I8), which cre- 
ates a National Commission on the 

continued 




’Slide Cube 
cartridges store 
slides in about V 8 
the space of 80-slide 
round trays. 


The cube 

beats the circle 8 to T 


No bulky round tray could match 
the compact Bell & Howell* Slide 
Cube™ cartridge system for storage 
convenience. That's obvious. 

What isn't so obvious is how 
easy the ingenious Slide Cube 
system is to use. You owe it to 
yourself to try one out. 

Just take your next roll of 
processed slides to your Bell & 
Howell dealer and drop the slides 
into a Slide Cube cartridge. See how 
fast and easy it loads. Notice how 
easily the Slide Cube cartridge 

keeps your slides organized 
by subject and projector- 


reody. And. at a lower slide storage 
cost than round trays. 

Then place the cartridge on a 
handsome compact Slide Cube™ 
projector. Note how the projector s 
exclusive preview-edit station 
enables you to preview each slide 
before it's shown and reposition it if 
necessary. Try all the controls. A 
simple turn of the elevation knob 
centers the image on your screen 
quickly and easily. Now, isn't that 
the kind of slide projector you 
really feel at ease with? 

Try one out soon. See why the 
cube beats the circle all 
down the line. 


O Belle, Holueli 
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o sign up for an introductory subscrip- be limited from 30 to 100 weeks. Say you choose 35 weeks 
STRATED- and whoosh, we’ll put you on at $5.95. That will carry you right through Football 1974, 
in America. starting with our two super season's preview issues on pro 

Itennis courts and the raciest baselines and college ball, going allthe way through the Super Bowl, 
ngwatersandtheroaringestracetracks AndyouTI beondeck forthe base- 

■ pools and the climbingest mountains. ball playoffs, the World Series and the jj 

at summer sports are happening, that’s start ofbasketball, hockey, wintersports. 9 S~T 

j. Why miss a single bursting-with-color Week after week of sports excitement! EgH** 
like the one above taken especially for So fill in the attached order card HH; ,^S 

etasmanyweeksofactionasyouwant now. Mail ittoday. Tee off now, while the t 

■ distribution reasons, your choice must weather and sports are getting hot. ^ 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED FOR ONLY 170 A WEEK *1 L, 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED/TIME & LIFE BUILDING/CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 
This rate Is good in U.S. only. In Canada you may subscribe to 30 weeks of SI for $6.00. 
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After all, I 
if smoking 
isn't a pleasure, 
why bother? 


ME NTHOL KI NGS> 
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»i 


— rporc 



Kinds- 1R n 


Kings 1Bmg.'uC13mg.rncojine; 
10CTS: 22 mg. -tar." 1.6 mg. nicotine 
ty.petcigir8ue.FTC Repotl Stpt.73. 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Olympic Games, states, “The Commis- 
sion shall be composed of nine members 
. . . appointed by the President. . . 
And the Pearson bill (S.3500), which was 
passed, then recalled the same day for 
reconsideration, provides that the Pres- 
ident shall appoint the five members of 
its Amateur Sports Board. — ED. 

WYNNING WAYS 

Sir: 

Congratulations on giving the Los Ange- 
les Dodgers a little recognition ( No Mirrors 
Now, Sir, May 27), especially since they are 
the best team in the majors and have the most 
explosive player in the National League, su- 
perstar Centerfielder Jimmy Wynn. 

Allen Dunn 

Sycamore, 111. 

Sir: 

As a Cincinnati Reds fan, I thank you 
very much for putting Jim Wynn on the 
cover. When you put Willie Davis, then of 
the Dodgers, on your May 1, 1972 cover, 
the Reds started a nine-game winning 
streak on May 12. Last year you put two 
Dodgers on your Aug. 20 cover and the 
Reds soon took the division lead. So, judg- 
ing from what has happened in the past, 
the Reds should pull ahead by the middle 
of June. 

Michael McCann 

Columbus, Ohio 

COVERAGE 

Sir: 

Cannonade wins the Kentucky Derby 
and is pictured on your May 13 cover. 
The Boston Celtics win the NBA cham- 
pionship and are shown on your May 20 
cover. The Philadelphia Flyers win the Stan- 
ley Cup and Dodger slugger Jim Wynn gets 
your May 27 cover. I have nothing against 
Wynn, but don’t you think that the Flyers 
deserved top billing? They turned on an 
entire city. 

Henry J. Heine 

Philadelphia 

Sir: 

If you had to do a baseball story, why 
didn't you write about the Phillies? They, 
too, were in first place! 

Stephen Mayhew 

Langhorne, Pa. 

• See page 24. — ED. 

Sir: 

I was most disturbed to find only a two- 
page spread with one photo. However, if the 
exigencies of space required you to limit your 
hockey coverage in order to bring us the pho- 
to of that cupcake on page 38, then all my 
complaints are forgotten. 

Edward J. R. Buzanowicz 
Framingham, Mass. 

continued 
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Does your 

mother-in-law deserve 
Peter Dawson Scotch? 
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helps you 
bag the one that got away. 



Minolta puts over twenty years of little-camera making experience into 
every Pocket Autopak" 70. So you'll be able to show your nine-pound bass in 
all its glory, even if you didn’t bring it home. 

An electronic shutter sets the camera automat- 
ically for beautiful pictures with 1 10-cartridge film. 

A signal in the finder tells you when you need a 
Magicube. Minolta includes an 
optical-glass lens, and there’s an 
exclusive built-in lens for 
dramatic close-ups. 


Minolta Pocket Autopak 70. Fine pocket photography. 


For more information, visit your Minolta dealer or write Minolta Corporation, 
200 Park Avenue South. New York, N.Y. 10003. In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 



Hathaway 

i GOLf ClAfflC 

The only golf 
shirt Jack Nicklaus 
wears 

You have to wear this 
fine 100% cotton lisle 
shirt to appreciate why it 
is so highly respected. 
This soft, cotton lisle is 
knitted to be absorbent 
and yet it breathes as 
only cotton can. 

And, it is washable with a 
minimum amount of care 
required. 

Available in stripes, 
prints and solid colors. 


ICY RECEPTION 

Sir: 

NBC should be bull-ended from one end 
of the rink to the other for not hav ing elect- 
ed to cover the fifth and perhaps the most 
important game of the NHL championship 
playoff finals ( NBC Considers Icing die Puck . 
May 20). 

I was infuriated to find that 1 was unable 
to view this game when called away on a busi- 
ness trip. The local educational TV station 
elected to air the fun and games but not the 
network station under contract. If the Fly- 
ers had won the fifth game and the cham- 
pionship. what an egg in the face for NBC 
Producer Scotty C'onnal. 

If hockey is to grow in stature, let the view- 
er get the coverage he deserves. If this is too 
difficult for NBC, let the other networks in 
on the action. 

Stuart Gt.ii.is 

Scarsdale, N.Y. 


In regard to NBC ’s option year on NHL 
hockey, I do hope they ice the puck. Any 
major network that will broadcast a weekly 
game and not show all the Stanley C up final 
games should be refused an option for the 
coming year. 

TfcKRY H- Brown 

Atlanta 

Sir: 

For the few of us in the United Stales who 
arc privileged enough to be able to watch 
CBC's Hockey Night in Canada it has been 
a pleasant surprise to see an American sports 
program even begin to rival the excellence 
of our more experienced northern neighbors. 
When a network like NBC. with its noto- 
riously dull baseball broadcasts and broad- 
casters (Tony Kubck attempting the sus- 
tained play-by-play of a hockey game bog- 
gles the mind), finally achieves an exciting 
critical success, it should be ashamed of it- 
self for pulling the plug after two short years. 
NBC's Carl Lindemann ought to try to get 
a scat at an NHL contest without using his 
influence. In all but a very few of the arenas 
it is a near impossibility. His time would be 
better spent formulating a far more attrac- 
tive schedule of games than those shown this 
past season. Great rivalries exist in hockey 
and better utilization of these match-ups 
would surely stimulate ratings. As the num- 
ber of rinks in the U.S. increases each year 
at an astonishing rate, so do the number of 
participants and new-found fans. 

For those of us who already love this sport 
and the millions more soon to love it, NBC 
has an opportunity to sustain a fine produc- 
tion and to show rare foresight. Let us hope 
that hockey fans win this face-ofl'. 

Jami s D. Tonzi 

Auburn, N.V. 
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Would you buy 
life insurance from 
this young man? 


(A lot of people do.) 


UFl 




GREAT SOUTHERN 


7i4W7Kmce 


Douglas Austin, a Great Southern General Agent in 
Santa Cruz, California, is a happy young man. 
He's found a career doing something he's proud 
of. He’s accomplishing something for him- 
self and his clients. He’s doing some- 
thing he enjoys and still has time for 
his hobbies. 


Doug wanted something out of the rou- 
tine, and a challenge. He’s realizing 
his ambitions as an independent busi- 
ness man. He uses his imagination 
and knowledge to help his clients 
solve the problems of retirement, 
education and security with free- 
dom from financial worry. 


As a Great Southern General Agent, 
he's a well-trained and thoroughly com- 
petent insurance man. He is also suc- 
cessful. Why not call your Great Southern 
Agent? We think you'll like him. 


Perhaps you'd like a career like Doug's. 

Why not ask him about it or write Bill Williams, 
C.L.U., Box 1972, Houston, Texas 77001. 


HOME OFFICE / HOUSTON. TEXAS 


Take 

your 

pick. 

The fresh picked scent 
of English Leather Lime. 

So you love English Leather. 
Lime. Then why not love it all 
over your body? 

We have lots of ways to keep 
you feelinglime fresh from head 
to toe. Each with so much lime, 
it's like picking fresh limes off a 
tree. Here are four you can pick: 



One Man. One Scent. 


MEM COMPANY, INC , Northvale. N J. 0764? C 1974 
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DEVIL'S DUE 

Sir: 

Pine Valley's 10th hole ( Short mid Sweet 
/mi Ob So Deadly , May 20) is short and sin- 
ister, and Jack Nick Ians' tips on how to play 
it seem helpful, but a man I caddied for a 
few years back showed a duffer's disrespect 
for the Devil's Aperture and contempt for 
advice. He paid dearly. 

Buoyed by a well-played front nine that 
had him ahead in the Nassau, my golfer 
scanned (he green some 145 yards below and 
confidently asked for his nine-iron. Because 
a brisk wind was blowing toward the tec I 
suggested he use his seven. Afterquestioning 
my mental health he finally agreed to an 
eight-iron as a reluctant compromise. He hit 
his tec shot well but got the ball up too high. 
It seemed to hang as the wind caught it. then 
dropped into the sandpit encircled by well- 
trimmed grass at the right of the green the 
Devil's Aperture. 

From his vantage point in the trap he could 
sec the white flag of the pin above and off to 
his left. From there the pin serves more as a 
tease than a target it shows the golfer where 
the hole is and at the same time defies him 
to get there. 

My golfer took the dare and swung di- 
rectly toward the pin. Once, twice, a third 
time. Nothing resulted but displaced sand 
and a white bull trickling back and settling 
deeper into the sand. At the count of nine 
his fellow golfers were smirking; by 12 they 
began laughing uproariously. Normally a 
stoic when my golfer hit a bad shot, I, too. 
started laughing— a cardinal sin for a cad- 
die and one which did not go unnoticed by 
my man in the trap. The look he gave me 
told me I'd be getting the lowest possible pay 
this afternoon. 

Then things got worse. More foursomes 
appeared— those now waiting on the 10th 
tee and those just finishing play at the 17th 
coming to the 18th tec and added to the 
hysterical onlookers. 

My golfer, after 20 strokes, was si ill in 
the trap. One swing later his ball Hew up 
and onto the green— by coming out toward 
the right side! His feat was met with wild 
applause, which grew louder as the man 
himself- his smile a white crescent pasted 
on a blood-red face— emerged. 

My man. completely unnerved if not some- 
what humbled, self-consciously saluted the 
crowd and stepped up to his ball now safe- 
ly on the green. 

He three-putted — for a nice score of 24 on 
the par-3! 

Kevin McEt roy 

• Edge water Park. N.J. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Ili.L'si raild, 
Timi St I.ii r. Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 


EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sports Illustrated, 

Time & Lttt. Building, 
Rockefeller Center. 

New York, New York 10020. 
Time Inc. also publishes Time, For- 
tune, Money, People and, in con- 
junction with its subsidiaries, the 
International editions of Timi Chair- 
man oV the Board. Andrew Hetskeh; 
Vice Chairman. Roy E. Larsen; 
President, James R. Shepley; Group 
Vice Presidents, Rhett Austell, 
Charles H. Bear. R M. Buckley. 
Arthur W. Keylor; Vice President 
Finance. Richard B. McKcough: Vice 
President Corporate & Public Af- 
fairs, Donald M. Wilson; Vice Presi- 
dents, Ralph P. Davidson. Robert 
P. Fisler, Otto Fuerbringcr. Charles 
L. Gleason. Jr.. John L. Hallcnbeck. 
Peter S. Hopkins. Lawrence Lay- 
hotirnc, Edward Patrick l.cnahan. 
Henry l.ucc III. Joan D. Manley, 
John V Meyers. J. Richard Munro. 
E. Gabriel Perle, Herbert D. Schut/. 
Ira R. Slagtcr. Robert M. Steed. 
Kelso F. Sutton. Arthur H. Thorn- 
hill. Jr.. Garry Valk, Barry Zorthian; 
Treasurer, Clifford J. Grunv. Asst. 
Treasurer, J. Winston Fowlkes; 
Comptroller and Asst. Secretary. 
William E. Bishop; Asst. Comptrol- 
lers. Kevin L. Dolan. Eugene F. Farro; 
Asst. Secretary, P. Peter Shoppe • 


CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING, PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Aitach your present mailing 
label here and till in your new 
address below. Mail to. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, comalaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc.. 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois; 800: 972-8302) 

Subscription price in the United States. Canada. 
Puerto Rico and the Caribbean Islands is $14.00 a 
year Military personnel anywheie in the world 
$10 00 a year all others $18.00 a yeai 

To order SI, check Box: Q new □ renewal 


CITY 

STATE ZVP 


F0R $ 16 A DAY PER PERSON, 
ONLY TWA GIVES YOU HOTELS, 
A CAR, AND OTHER GOODIES 
IN CALIFORNIA AND THE WEST. 


TWA announces its 
Freewheeler Plan for 
1974. 

This is what it gives 
you for $16 a day, per 
person, when 2 people 
are traveling together: 

An economical Pinto 
from Hertz, with 
unlimited mileage, 
every night at most 
Travelodges and Ramada Inns. 

Or for an extra $1 a day, a room at 
most Hyatt Houses or selected Holiday 
Inns. 

These are the catches. 

You pay for gas and taxes. You must 
buy the Freewheeler Plan for at least 
4 days. And if you’re traveling alone, 
the rate is $32 a day. On the other 
hand, if there are more than 2 of you 
traveling together, the rate goes down. 

Besides the Freewheeler Plan, TWA 
gives you its Little Black Book. Free. 

Thanks to special deals we’ve made 
with local proprietors, it has discounts 
on dinners, drinks, theaters, places^—. 


of interest, sailboating, horseback 
riding, and golf. 

You can pick up your Little Black 
Book in most destinations when you 
present your ticket or boarding pass 
at the TWA City Ticket Office. 

And if you want to 
charge your whole trip, 
you can. OnTWA’s 
Getaway* Card. 

It’s good at more than 12,000 places 
around the world. 

Before you take advantage of all this, 
there are a few things you should know. 
The airfares you see below areTWA’s 
Individual Tour Basing Fares which 
save you up to 30% on airfare alone. 

They also include $65 in ground 
arrangements. Which qualifies you 
for the airfare to begin with, and takes 
care of our minimum Freewheeler 
requirements. The airfares also have 
departure time restrictions and mini- 
mum/maximum stay requirements. 

For reservations or more information 
see your Travel Agent. Or call TWA 
4 --^ at 332-7600. 



A hotel room 



(TWA) 

Los Angeles $ 259 San Francisco *259 
Las Vegas $ 261 Denver *193 
Phoenix $ 243 


All fares are subject to change. All fares are round trip. Tax included. 

‘Service mark owned exclusively by TWA. Airfares do not include local airport tax or security charges. 



YESTERDAY 


E very baseball fan familiar with the 
history of the game is aware that the 
1919 World Series between the Cincin- 
nati Reds and the Chicago White Sox was 
contested in the midst of deceit and 
corruption, black sox! screamed the 
newspaper headlines a year later when it 
was revealed that eight members of the 
American League club — Joe Jackson. 
Buck Weaver. Swede Risberg, Happy 
Felsch. Chick Gandil, Eddie Cicottc, 
Lefty Williams and Fred McMullin- 
had sold out to gamblers and thrown the 
championship. 

Historians, when discussing this sub- 
ject. often point out that these guilty 
players were blacklisted, banished from 
the sport for life and their records strick- 
en from the books. Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis, we are told, was ap- 
pointed the first commissioner of base- 
ball to ensure that such a deplorable sit- 
uation would not arise again. 

The story is fascinating, but what even 
most experts don't realize is that it was 
not the first scandal to rock baseball. 
Some 43 years earlier, during the then 
infant National League's second year 
of existence, an equally infamous sell- 
out had taken place in Louisville. 

As the 1877 season got under 
way, the National League was 
both morally and financially in 
trouble. Organized gambling had 
a tight grip on baseball. Although 
law-enforcement officials were no 
longer posting at the entrances to 
ball parks signs that read no 

GAME PLAYED BETWEEN THESE 
TWO TEAMS IS TO BE TRUSTED, as 

they had often done before the 
league was formed, there was more 
than ample evidence to suggest 
that betting was as much a part of 
the game as balls and strikes. And 
while there had been eight teams 
the previous season, there were 
now only six: the New York Mu- 
tuals and Philadelphia Athletics, 
unable to raise funds for Western 
road trips, had been disenfran- 
chised for failing to complete their 
prev ious year's schedules. 

However, there were some 
bright spots. The National League 
had a strong and energetic presi- 
dent, William A. Hulbcrt, whose 
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The Tattletale 
Grays 

Scandal soiled Louisville's nine 
long before the Black Sox affair 
by BILL MOONEY 

love for the game was balanced by a prac- 
tical appreciation of sound economics. 
Hulbert realized that baseball, in order 
to survive, was going to have to make 
itself attractive to all elements of soci- 
ety. A dignified image was required, and 
anything detracting from it must be done 
away with. 

What exactly did this mean? Well, for 
a start. Hulbert banned all alcoholic bev- 
erages from ball parks. None were to 
be carried in by the patrons, and none 
were to be sold at the concession stands. 
The league president was no temperance 


fanatic himself, but he felt that the nu- 
merous complaints his office had received 
the preceding year concerning unruly 
drunks warranted action. "Ladies and 
children must be allowed to view the 
competition in a dignified atmosphere.” 
Hulbcrt stated to his colleagues, and to 
this end the ban on alcohol was rigidly 
enforced. 

But professional gambling was Hul- 
bert's biggest problem. He knew there 
was nothing he could do about daily 
baseball pools in such places as Hobo- 
ken. N.J., but he was determined to use 
all his power to eliminate wagering of any 
other sort on games. Betting booths at 
entrance gates and the hawking of odds 
by bookies in the stands, once prevalent, 
were prohibited. "Ballplayers are to stay 
clear of anyone known to be tied in with 
gambling circles," was Hulbert's edict. 
"Such practices only detract from the 
magnificence of our teams.” 

The most magnificent of the teams 
Hulbcrt spoke of was Louisville. 
Throughout the early summer months of 
1877 the Louisville Grays had made a 
shambles of the opposition. Led by cap- 
tain and outfielder George Hall and Jim 
Devlin, a talented pitcher, the club 
had built up a solid 3 Vi-game lead 
by Aug. 1 3. The schedule called for 
only 50 games in those days, and 
with most of the season gone Lou- 
isville had consistently been play- 
ing close to .700 ball. 

As the Grays embarked upon 
their final Eastern road trip of the 
season, the club needed to w in only 
half of its remaining 12 games in 
order to clinch the championship. 
Losses to Harry Wright's Boston 
Red Stockings and the Hartford 
Dark Blues in the first two of those 
games were considered minor set- 
backs. The Kentucky team still led 
by a comfortable margin over the 
rest of the league. But Louisville 
continued to lose. On Aug. 21 
Hartford dealt the Grays their first 
shutout of the year, 7-0. Two days 
later the same teams played to an 
ll-jnning, l-l tic. 

Suspicions were aroused. It was 
well known that Hartford had 
been the favorite in the Hoboken 
pool for each game, a most unusu. 



WILLIAM HULBERT TURNED OUT TO BE MR. CLEAN 


eontinued 



erica's Cup. 


Every America's Cup winner, within the past 20 years, has worn a Rolex. 

As Captain Bill Ficker. the man who guided Intrepid to her Cup victory 
says, "Sure, there are one or two watches almost as good as a Rolex. 
"But out here, almost never wins." 


The Rolex Submariner. Tested pressure-proof down to 660 feet Officially certified, self-winding 
superlative chronometer. In steel $428.50. In 18 kt . gold with matching bracelet $3,450. 

Write for brochure: Rolex Watch U.S. A.. Inc., Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Ave , New York, N Y 10022. . 


Dirty Grays continued 


al circumstance when a third-place team 
plays the one on top. The Grays then 
journeyed to Boston again, where they 
dropped a 3-2 decision on Aug. 25. Lou- 
isville's lead was thereby reduced to one 
game. And when the Red Stockings 
swept the final two games of the series, 
by scores of 6-0 and 4-3. the Grays fell 
out of first place. Back they went to the 
Union Grounds in Brooklyn for two 
more games with Hartford. 

By this time, some wheels were begin- 
ning to turn. On the morning of Aug. 31 
Grays Vice-President Charles E. Chase 
was eating breakfast at home w hen a tele- 
gram arrived from Hoboken. Who the 
sender was has never been determined, 
but the message stated that Hartford was 
again mysteriously favored, 30 to 20, in 
the local pools, and that something was 
clearly wrong with the Louisville play- 
ers. Chase apparently figured the wire 
was the work of a crank and disregard- 
ed it, but later in the day, when the news 
reached him that his team had lost 6-3, 
he fell compelled to send his own wire 
to Manager Jack Chapman. 

Chase wasn't so much concerned w ith 
the loss as he was with a substitution that 
had been made. Why. he wanted to 
know, had Al Nichols been playing in 
place of the regular third baseman. Bill 
Hague? Chapman's reply said that cap- 
tain George Hall had requested the 
change. Nichols had been raised in 
Brooklyn, and Hall had thoughtfully ex- 
pressed a wish that he appear before the 
hometown fans. 

The answer seemed reasonable to 
Chase, but only temporarily. The follow- 
ing morning another anonymous tele- 
gram arrived at his doorstep stating, 
among other things, that the game for 
that day "was to be crooked and Lou- 
isville to lose." With Nichols. Hall and 
Devlin making numerous errors, that is 
exactly what happened. That evening 
Chase, now genuinely worried, wired 
Chapman that Nichols was not to be used 
in any more games. 

The Grays closed out their dismal road 
trip by losing twice to the last-place Cin- 
cinnati Reds, l-Oand6-2. Limping home, 
dragging nine official defeats and sever- 
al losses to such non-league scrub clubs 
as Indianapolis and Pittsburgh, the team 
was in a state of ruin. The championship 
was gone, as was the confidence of the 
general public. 
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Something was definitely rotten in 
Louisville, and everybody knew it. John 
A. Haldeman, a reporter for the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal who was often an 
official scorer and was a fine amateur 
ballplayer in his own right, had gone so 
far as to accuse Hall and Devlin directly 
of chicanery. Hulbert sent a wire to 
Chase ordering him to launch an imme- 
diate investigation. 

Chase needed no further prompting. 
Summoning Hall and Devlin to his of- 
fice, he informed the two players of his 
and Hulbcrt's suspicions. Neither was 
willing to admit the whole truth, but Dev- 
lin did go so far as to concede that he 
had "performed carelessly against out- 
side clubs." Chase wired this information 
to Hulbert. who in turn urged that he 
close in on the case. 

The ultimate confrontation was not 
long in coming. On the evening of Oct. 4 
Chase summoned the entire team to ap- 
pear before the Grays' board of direc- 
tors and himself. Mincing no words, he 
demanded that each man sign an order 
directing the Western Union Telegraph 
Company to turn over duplicates of ev- 
ery telegram sent or received by Louis- 
ville players during the 1877 season. "If 
you don't," warned Chase, "it will be 
considered an admission of guilt. I will 
suspend you from the club, and request 
Mr. Hulbert to expel you from the 
league." 

The jig was up. Only Shortstop Bill 
Craver offered any resistance, for which 
he found himself immediately suspended. 
Everyone else gave in to the ultimatum, 
and when Chase went over the telegrams 
with Hulbert. the evidence was irrefut- 
able. Three players — Devlin. Hall and 
Nichols — had sold out to the fixers and 
thrown games. For their efforts and the 
lack of them they had received sums of 
money totaling no more than $500, 
though apparently they had made a few 
extra dollars by placing personal wagers 
against their own team. 

Much to everyone's surprise, no add- 
ed evidence could be found to further 
implicate Craver in the shady deal. 
Whether he was guilty or only insubor- 
dinate is still open to conjecture. What- 
ever the case, the moody and sometimes 
irascible player received the full penalty. 
On Oct. 30 he and his three maverick 
teammates were expelled by Hulbert for 
life. 


The repercussions were severe. The 
Louisville franchise was forced out of the 
league, ending that city's involvement in 
organized baseball until 1892. Many 
friends and relatives of the four banished 
ballplayers besieged the league presi- 
dent’s office, petitioning for their rein- 
statement. But Hulbert was resolute: the 
expulsions would not be lifted. 

There is a postscript to this story con- 
cerning an incident that took place in 
Hulbcrt's office some years later and 
which, in retrospect, seems to put the fin- 
ishing touches on the talc. As recounted 
by the late player and historian Albert 
Spalding, who witnessed the little drama, 
Hulbert was sitting at his desk one cold 
winter's day when suddenly the door was 
pushed open and in came a shivering, 
sobbing wreck of a man. Hatless, coat- 
less and obviously underfed, the fellow 
appeared to be, in Spalding's words, "the 
picture of abject misery." 

It was Devlin. Dropping to his knees 
and assuming a posture of humility and 
despair, he begged Hulbert to remove the 
awful stigma from his name. "It is not 
on my account.” the tearful Devlin en- 
treated his onetime friend, "but for the 
sake of my wife and family.” 

Hulbert was moved. Reaching into his 
pocket, he drew out a $50 bill and pressed 
it into the palm of the distraught ex- 
pitcher. "That's what I think of you per- 
sonally," he said to Devlin. "But damn 
you, you are dishonest. You have sold a 
game, and I can't trust you. Now go and 
never let me sec your face again, for your 
act will not be condoned so long as 1 
live." 

One can only speculate as to what went 
through Hulbcrt's mind as Devlin stum- 
bled out of his office into oblivion. Prob- 
ably he felt some remorse. He was by na- 
ture a gentle and kindly man. with a 
distaste for harshness, but his actions in 
this case had helped to save the game of 
baseball. He had accomplished what 
many had said was impossible: main- 
tained the integrity of the sport by per- 
sistent exercise of administrative disci- 
pline. 

Forty- three years were to elapse before 
that integrity would again be threatened, 
although the saving grace then would be 
not so much the firmness of a league pres- 
ident as the charismatic exploits of a left- 
handed pitcher-turned-slugger by the 
name of Ruth. end 



Ultraclyne IL Handcrafted by Walter Hagen, 
Quite possibly the finest set of golf instruments 
the game has ever known. 


“ True quality ultimately 
depends on things only the 
^ human hand can provide— 

I experience, a sense of 
reputation, pride’.’ 

Very few things in life 
are really worth owning. 

Very few purchases give 
the owner a true feeling of 
value received. 

We at Walter Hagen are 
. proud to be able to offer you 
just such an opportunity. 

The Ultradyne II Series of Woods and Irons. 

Most likely, you’ve heard about them already. 

We’ll simply say, that in forty-eight years at the 
bench, Hagen stubbornness has never paid off so 
handsomely. 

Almost all of the provenly significant design in- 
novationsof the last decade are reflected in these clubs. 

Fore-weighted Woods. Investment-Cast Irons. 
Horizontally and Vertically Expanded Sweet Spots. 
Counter-Torque Shafts. All to supplement the golfer’s,^ 
own natural ability to improve his game. ^ 

Every step of manufacture has been metictf- 
lously planned and then slavishly monitored for pre- 
cision and consistency of workmanship. * 


The shaping. The sanding. The fitting. The 
finishing. 

Our hands have never worked quite as slow. 
Nor with quite the attention to each and every detail. 
Value received. 

The way we see it, you can spend money. Or 
you can spend money well. 

If you’re serious about golf, if you’re serious 
about money, we urge you to see the Ultradyne II 
Series. 

Quite possibly, the finest set of golf instru- 
ments the game has ever known. 

From Walter Hagen. 

With pride. 
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America s Favorite Cigarette Break. 


Benson &Hedg 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


18 mg. "tar." 1.2 mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report. Mar. 74. 


Menthol or Regular 



